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BARLEY AS HUMAN FOOD: I 





A Study of Barley, Barley Flour and Barley Bread, by Charles H. Briggs, 
of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


HE American people are now being 
+ formally introduced to barley as a 

human food. Their previous acquaint- 
ance has been of a very distant sort. A 
few have known the appearance but not 
the taste of pearl barley in soups, or dur- 
ing illness in certain nearly tasteless in- 
fusions. A larger number have been 
acquainted with an alcoholic beverage, for 
brewing which barley has long been used 
in Germany and elsewhere. 

The demand for the utilization of every 
available material for human food, and 
the present low stocks of wheat due to ex- 
portation of wheat and wheat flour to 
Europe, have reduced our stocks of wheat 
to the point where the action of the Food 
Administration in anticipation of this 
condition is justified. A growing tem- 
perance sentiment and numerous legisla- 
tive actions in the United States and Can- 
ada have combined to curtail the consump- 
tion of malt beverages to an astonishing 
degree, and it appears not unlikely that 
further restrictions, if not complete pro- 
hibition, may ensue as a result of the de- 
mand for more complete conservation of 
food materials. 


BARLEY IN BEER 
Approximately 40 per cent of the bar- 
ley crop is used by the fermentation in- 
dustries. In 1914 about 77,000,000 bus 
were required in this country for fermen- 
tation, a small proportion only of this be- 
ing for the manufacture of whisky, the 
bulk being used for beer-making, through 
the use of barley malt. 

In the manufacture of beer, the barley 
is first moistened and allowed to sprout. 
After sprouting, the malted grain is dried. 
By this process starch is largely convert- 
ed into malt sugar. The malt is then 
coarsely ground, extracted with water, 
and the sweet liquid thus obtained, known 
as wort, is fermented with yeast. One 
hundred Ibs of barley thus yields on the 
average 89 lbs of malt. 

About 36 per cent of the barley is 
eventually recovered in the form of brew- 
ers’ grains and malt sprouts. The other 
64 per cent passes through the form prin- 
cipally of malt sugar into alcohol. Put 
in another way, about 50 lbs of foodstuffs 
are required for each barrel of beer. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the bar- 
ley grown in the United States is used 
for -animal feeding. Statistics are not 
available for the amount used for human 
food products, but at any rate that so used 
in this country until recently was infini- 
tesimal. At the present time the produc- 
tion of barley flour is increasing very 
rapidly, about 8,000 to 10,000 bbls daily 
being the estimated output of Minneapolis 
mills alone. 


BARLEY IN ANTIQUITY 
There is no doubt that in ancient times 
barley was more generally used as human 
food than at present. Since the most re- 
mote ages the two cereals, wheat and 
barley, have been used as food for man. 
Grains of wheat and barley are found in 
remains of the ancient lake dwellers of 
Switzerland, designated as belonging to 
the Stone Age, and six-row barley was 
grown in Egypt 6,000 years ago, as evi- 
denced by pictures of sheaves and ears of 
barley on coins, and the discovery of bar- 
ley and wheat grains and bread in the 
pyramids and in mound tombs elsewhere 
in North Africa and in Asia. 


A loaf of barley bread was found in the 
tomb of Menuhotep, a Pharaoh of 2500 
B.C. In ancient Troy it was used as a 
food for man. Pliny the Elder, in his 
“Natural History,” says that barley is the 
most ancient food. It is found growing 
wild today in western temperate Asia 
and in Sicily. It was in common use 
among the ancient Chinese 2000 B.C. It 
was in very general use among the ancient 
Hebrews, and barley loaves are mentioned 
in both the Old and the New Testaments. 

Barley meal was used as an offering 
among the Jews, and the grain was also 
used by them as food for horses. It is also 
mentioned by -Theophrastus the Greek, 
writing about 300 B.C. The Greeks and 
Romans commonly used it, and its culture 
as a food for man was apparently uni- 
versal around the Mediterranean basin. It 
is mentioned in early European history as 
being very largely used by the armies, 
and as being the food on which the Greeks 
trained their athletes, It was one of the 
principal foods of Europe until about 
1500. 

AS A FOOD TODAY 


It is stated that barley is used to some 
extent in northern Europe at the present 
time for human food. In parts of Sweden 
and Norway it is eaten as a bread grain. 
Barley meal is used for making bannocks, 
—a sort of unleavened cake,—eaten as 
daily bread in certain portions of the low- 
lands of Scotland. It is also used in 
Cumberland and other northern counties 
of England, and quite generally all over 
Scotland for making barley broth. 

In Scotland the coarse meal is made by 
rubbing off the hull and a portion of the 
bran in a mill consisting of a sandstone 
millstone which revolves close to a perfo- 


‘rated sheet iron case. In England hulled 


barley is made and sold under the name 
of pot barley. Hull-less barleys are still 
grown near the Himalaya Mountains, 
where they seem to have originated. 

It has been stated also that barley of 
the ordinary hulled sort was grown for 
human food by the early colonists of the 
United States, but the method of prepa- 
ration for use is not noted. It is used by 
some of the Indian tribes in the south- 
western part of the United States along 
with other grains as a part of their diet. 
Barley is in very common use today for 
bread in Tibet, North China and Japan. 


PEARL BARLEY 

Until recently the principal form in 
which barley has been used as food in the 
United States has been as pearl barley, 
though a small amount of grits and barley 
flour has been on the market, but sold in 
small packages at a relatively high price. 
The grits were used for soups in the same 
way as pearl barley. For many years small 
amounts of barley, either in the form of 
the roasted grain or as roasted malt, have 
found use as coffee substitutes. 

Pearl barley holds a place in the medic- 
inal materials of the Pharmacopeeia under 
the name of Hordeum decorticatum. Bar- 
ley flour, or so-called patent barley, was 
prepared by reducing pearl or pot barley 
to flour. It is used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the preparation of a bland soup or 
a cooling barley water (decoctum hordei) 
which do not irritate the sensitive diges- 
tive organs of the sick, on account of their 
mucilaginous soothing character. It is 


especially recommended for febrile and 


inflammatory disorders and, in combina- 
tion with cow’s milk, for infant feeding. 

Several cereal breakfast foods made 
from barley have in late years been put 
on the market in the United States. They 
have mostly required cooking, and some 
are prepared by rolling or granulating 
the hull-less barleys. After boiling with 
water and salt, and serving with sugar 
and cream, they make agreeable breakfast 
foods. 

In the main, however, the use of barley 
as human food is almost unknown in 
America. The principal reasons for this 
are of course the superior bread-making 
qualities of wheat and rye and the pres- 
ence of the siliceous, closely attached, hull 
of common barley. 


MALT EXTRACTS 


A full consideration of the subject of 
malt extracts made from barley would 
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require more space than the limits of this 
article will allow. For bakers the use of 
malt extracts and malt flours is an impor- 
tant subject. As there are two distinct 
materials that go under the name of malt 
extracts, and as they are sometimes con- 
fused, they should be distinguished. The 
first sort of malt extract is usually noth- 
ing but a modified beer, to which some- 
times so-called tonics are added and 
sometimes additional alcohol. 

The more properly called malt extracts 
are thick, syrupy materials, of which 
Maltine is an example of a medicinal 
preparation and Diasto a bakers’ extract. 
They are prepared from malt (malted 
barley) by extracting the coarsely ground 
malt with water. The sweet liquid or 
wort, which would soon spoil if left to 
itself, is then concentrated by evaporating 
in vacuum pans at a low temperature 

+ (Continued on page 126.) 








PACIFIC COAST DIVISIONS 





Territory Comprising Six Western States, Originally Making Up a Single 
Division, Now Constitutes Two With Three States Each, 
Due to Wheat Price Differential 


cluded in a single milling division 
comprising the states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, California, Arizona 
and Nevada. In October, 1917, the Pacific 
Coast zone was divided into the North 
Pacific Coast Milling Division and the 
South Pacific Coast Milling Division, the 
former retaining within its jurisdiction the 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
The process of subdivision was a logical, 
if not necessary, outcome of the Food Ad- 
ministration’s action in establishing dif- 
ferent goverriment prices for wheat in 
north and south Pacific Coast markets. 


‘Te Pacific Coast originally was in- 





North Pacific Coast Division 

Until his death on March 31, Theodore 
B. Wilcox, president of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., was divisional chair- 
man of the northern zone. His successor 
has not been named. O. D. Fisher, general 
manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
of Seattle, and Moritz Thomson, presi- 
dent of the Centennial Mill Co., of Seattle, 
are the present members of the committee. 

Headquarters of the division are in the 
Wilcox Building, Portland, where George 
V. Hayes, formerly oriental representa- 
tive of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., is 
in charge as divisional manager. 

While the work entailed on this division 
is equal to that of some of the larger ones, 
having about 250 mills within its jurisdic- 
tion, nevertheless, under Mr. Hayes’s ef- 
fective management the duties have been 
performed with probably the smallest 
office force and the greatest economy of 
any of the divisions. The entire force, in 
addition to the divisional chairman and 
manager, consists of H. T. Page, record 
keeper, two stenographers and an office 
boy. : 
This limited staff has been able to han- 
dle all weekly reports from the mills, 
recapitulate them for the different de- 
partments of the Food Administration, 
arrange for the various allotments of 
wheat to the many mills of the division, 
regulate their grind for the season, pass 
upon. requisitions for wheat for other di- 
visions, place export orders for the allies 
according to their pro rata of the division 
allotment, and arrange the loading of such 
water tonnage as is furnished by the Grain 
Corporation. ~ 

The foregoing are only a part of the 
duties performed, and any one who has 
not spent considerable time in a divisional 


office cannot comprehend the volume of 
countless other tasks that fall on the 
shoulders of a divisional manager in th: 
course of every day’s work. 





South Pacific Coast Division 

Upon the establishment of the South 
Pacific Coast Milling Division late in Oc- 
tober, 1917, comprising the states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada, offices. were 
opened in the Security Building, 343 San- 
some Street, San Francisco, on the same 
floor with the offices of the Grain Corpora- 
tion for that zone, an arrangement that 
has worked out for economy and efficiency. 

Seward B. McNear, vice-president and 
general manager of the Sperry Flour Co., 
of San Francisco, was appointed chairman 
of the division. In turn Mr. McNear 
named R. C. Mason as divisional manager. 
Assisting them is an office force consisting 
of H. N. Hummel, accountant, who han- 
dles statistical work, report compilation, 
cost accounting, etc; H. K. Pepper, book- 
keeper, in charge of tabulation of mill 
reports, wheat requisitions, flour contract 
reports, etc; H. E. Dusinbury and H. |’. 
Smith, bookkeepers; S. M. Weinschenk, 
stationery clerk; C. M. Heilweck and 1. 
M. Eustace, stenographers and file clerks; 
and E. Culligan, telephone operator. An 
arrangement has been made whereby sonic 
of the above also give a part of their time 
to the work of the Grain Corporation. 

Under the able management of Mir. 
McNear and his assistants, the work of 
this zone has been handled to the comp!: te 
satisfaction of the milling industry of t!c 
section. In speaking of the new division, 
Mr. McNear recently said: 

“As you know, the South Pacific Cost 
Division is the ‘baby’ division of the Unit- 
ed States, but we believe it to be ‘baby’ in 
name only. For example, there are toy 
46 mills making weekly reports to this 
office of their milling activities, and to us 
this seems good evidence of the rema'k- 
able spirit of co-operation which the mills 
in this division are showing.” 

In January, 1918, 39 per cent of the 
totai fiour produced by agreement niiiis 
of the South Pacific Coast Division was 
purchased by it for export, in February 
57 per cent, and in March 61 per cent. 
There are only two non-agreement mills 
with capacities of 75 bbls or over in the 
division, and one of these will become 2” 
agreement mill as soon as it resumes 


grinding. 
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tchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 


lof conservin’ patriot has it figgered 
“Sout that ef everybody would 


. 


war'd be mage won right 


set up to be any great shucks 


would do middlin’ soft fightin’ 
jan ef all the men left at home wore 
a— soft collars fastened with safet 

pins the dang country wouldn t 
sea cely be wuth fightin’ for.’ 


ti wear soft collars it'd save 
" }- enough co’n starch to 
feed a army corps an’ the 











loff'n the bat. ell, I don't 


on millinery, but I allow 
that a army fed on co'n starch 


, 








CONTRACTS 

What threatens to be a serious epidemic 
of contract repudiation is sweeping 
through the buying trade. Naturally this 
does not affect wheat flour, the millers of 
which have the treble protection of estab- 
lished system, a sound sales contract with 
self-contained penalty clause, and a de- 
mand for their product in excess of the 
supply. No one just now thinks seriously 
of trying to repudiate a contract for 
wheat flour. 

In the trade in substitute grain prod- 
ucts a different situation exists. Over- 
buying in a heated and excited market a 
few weeks ago was followed by a normal 
reaction when consumers discovered that 
it was easy to be surfeited on many of the 
so-called substitutes. At the same time 
there occurred a sharp reversion of feel- 
ing against a number of products pre- 
viously accepted as “something just as 
good” as wheat flour, and, to complete the 
disaffection, prices of substitute raw ma- 
terials began to recede. 

The result was easy to forecast. Many 
buyers, keen to make a quick turn for a 
handsome profit by buying all of the sub- 
stitute in sight, found themselves heavily 
loaded up with commodities difficult to 
sell, and with nothing in sight but a 
steadily declining market. Almost before 
they realized the full extent of the disas- 
ter, their visionary profits had faded 
away, and they found themselves facing 
substantial losses on supplies yet to come 
forward to them from the mills. 

Just then began the epidemic of repudi- 
ation, different in no way from the plagues 
which formerly and periodically spread 
through the trade in wheat flour. Good 
products, the delivery of which would 
have been gladly welcomed on a buoyant 
and advancing market, were suddenly 
found to be off-grade, hot, heating, off- 
color, musty, sour, shipped a split second 
out of contract time, or otherwise un- 
available to the remorseful buyer. Just 
now the spread of the epidemic is at high 
point, unless the approaching warmer 
weather, continued slackening of demand 
or further declines in prices cause it to 
expand still wider, and also unless mill- 
ers of substitutes fail to call in the legal 
representatives of the commercial health 
department and adopt firm methods to 
check the contagion. 

There is, in the circumstances, just one 
thing for every miller—whether he be 


grinding corn, oats, barley, rye or even 
soya beans and feterita—to do. That one 
thing is to insist upon each contract be- 
ing completed fully and precisely accord- 
ing to its terms. It is no affair of his 
that the buyer has sought sudden wealth 
through gambling in substitutes, and been 
disappointed in his hopes. No matter 
how trite the expression, a contract is a 
contract, and every miller who allows his 
buyer to repudiate simply contributes so 
much encouragement toward his doing it 
again and leading others to follow his 
unworthy example. 





BETTER PACKING AND LOADING 
NEEDED 


It is hardly conceivable that a reputable 
flour miller would pay less attention to 
the packing and loading of his export 
flour shipments, now that the trade is 
being handled through the, Food Adminis- 
tration, than he previously paid when con- 
ducting his foreign trade in his own in- 
terest and for his own profit. Neverthe- 
less, recent surveys of the condition of 
export flour at seaboard suggest that a 
large measure of damage in transit is di- 
rectly due to poor packages, poor sewing 
and especially to poor loading at the 
mills. 

The survey referred to shows that at 
certain ports, in a flour movement cover- 
ing about three months, exceptions were 
noted on a total of 422 cars handled by 
a single carrier. These cars contained a 
total of 25,616 more or less damaged 
sacks; of this number 9,560 had to be re- 
sewed, and 1,450 packages had to be whol- 
ly resacked; the total outright loss of 
flour on the 25,616 sacks amounted to 19,- 
163 pounds, the loss per damaged package 
varying from one-fourth pound to ten 
pounds per package. The heavy repack- 
ing operations were made necessary by 
the great number of sacks which arrived 
wet, torn and otherwise so damaged as to 
make their loading on steamer impossible. 

Causes of damage indicated by the sur- 
vey include bad coopering of cars, pro- 
truding bolts and nails, badly fitted end 
windows, improper cleaning of cars,— 
some of which had previously been used 
for coal, and, in at least one instance, for 
asphaltim, an inch of which sticky mix- 
ture remained on the floor of the car,— 
leaky roofs, bulged car ends, grossly care- 
less piling of sacks and insufficient pro- 
tection about the doors.- Specific mention 
is also made of evident lack of care in 


sewing and tying packages; and a large 
contribution to the total damage was 
made by the use of poor sacks, other than 
heavy jutes, a proper weight of export 
cotton or Osnaburgs. 

To. a very considerable degree, this 
damage is no doubt attributable to the 
fact that the Food Administration is buy- 
ing a portion of its supplies for export 
from smaller millers, who do not normally 
do an export business, and are conse- 
quently unfamiliar with proper methods 
of packaging and loading. In fact, a 
check of the survey shows that a major 
portion of the damaged shipments orig- 
inated with such mills, and that the per- 
centage of injury to flour supplied by 
millers who normally export a portion of 
their product was lighter. The latter was, 
however, far too heavy, and hardly a mill- 
er supplying flour for shipment through 
the ports surveyed within the period cov- 
ered is entitled to complete acquittal on 
the charge of improper care of his ship- 
ments. 

It is clear that, before placing the bur- 
den of blame upon millers, great allow- 
ance must be made for congested railway 
conditions during the winter. In all of 
the territory from which these shipments 
were made cars were scarce, and the pres- 
sure to get the flour moving was so great 
that many millers were forced to use cars 
which they would not have loaded under 
normal conditions. Furthermore, after 
the cars were loaded and in transit, they 
were subject to prolonged delays in move- 
ment to seaboard under almost unprece- 
dented severities of winter storms. All 
of these factors certainly contributed to 
damage, but, with due allowance for all of 
them, it is clear that careless methods at 
mills were primarily responsible for the 
greater damage. Neither bad weather nor 
poor cars can be held to account for 
flimsy sacks, careless sewing and improp- 
er loading. 

Two major considerations should impel 
every miller supplying flour to the Food 
Administration, for export to the civilian 
population of Europe, to exercise the ut- 
most care in packaging and forwarding 
his flour. The first of these is the plain 
one of decent and honorable service to 
the nation and to the people of the coun- 
tries bound with us in a world-cause. In 
itself this should be sufficient to put every 
miller on his mettle and on his pride to 
do his own earnest best in protecting food 
shipments, particularly since he is paid 
for his goods at a just price, and paid 
also for all service he is called upon to 
render in preparing and loading them for 
shipment. 

The second consideration is regard for 
himself and his industry, now and for the 
future. Under the wise Food Adminis- 
tration plan, flour and not wheat is being 
sent abroad. While this plan was formu- 
lated as a measure of tonnage saving, and 
not in mere favor for the miller, it is, 
nevertheless, the great good fortune of 
the American miller that it was adopted 
and is in effect. Under it, the American 
milling industry has opportunity greater 
than ever before so to establish American 
flour abroad that only the most arbitrary 
actions of governments after the war will 
serve to uproot it. This cannot, however, 
be accomplished if millers sleep on their 
opportunity and, through slackness of 
method or downright disregard of plain 
obligation, permit their shipments to go 
forward in anything less than first-rate 
fashion. 

The Northwestern Miller would not 
have any portion of. the foregoing inter- 
preted as a wholesale indictment of the 
export shipping methods of millers. On 
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the contrary, most of the flour now being 
handled for government account is un- 
doubtedly well milled, properly packed 
and carefully loaded. It is only a rela- 
tively small number of millers, and those 
doubtless least acquainted with sound 
methods, who are seriously failing to give 
this subject right attention. These should 
correct their practices at once. 





WHEAT RESERVES MUST COME OUT 

After a long period of pleading with 
farmers to dispose of their wheat reserves 
as a matter of patriotism and national 
service, the Food Administration last 
week adopted more urgent methods, and, 
through the state food administrators, is- 
sued a notice to wheat producers requir- 
ing them to deliver their surplus stocks 
within the current month. The necessity 
for some such action has long been ap- 
parent because of the absolute certainty 
that, even with maximum economy in the 
domestic consumption of bread, every 
bushel of available wheat will be neces- 
sary to keep our pledges to our associ- 
ates. 

To the individual who happens not to 
be a grower of wheat or the possessor of 
a binful of it, all the hue and cry, in and 
out of Congress, about the farmer being 
robbed by the fixed wheat price seems to 
have been at no time anything more than 
wind and fury. There has never at any 
time been any reason why the farmer 
should hold his wheat, unless in the ap- 
peal to his cupidity made for political 
purposes by a group of United States 
senators. This group, recently increased 
to include, in the vote on the measure to 
increase. the wheat price for next year’s 
crop, a majority of the members of the 
Senate, has been largely responsible for 
such disaffection as has existed among 
farmers, and is today the cause for the 
more urgent action forced upon the Food 
Administration in order to get the wheat 
into commercial channels. 

The wheat price fixed by the commis- 
sion headed by Dr. Garfield was a full, 
fair and generous price,—so generous that 
the cost of bread was made relatively 
high, and the purchasing power of the 
grower’s wheat was made to exceed that 
of any wheat crop of recent years. Wheat, 
at two dollars per bushel, is, with the 
exception of coarse grains, which have 
been influenced by artificial conditions, 
one of the highest priced commodities in 
the country. 

The real value of wheat at the deter- 
mined price is well illustrated by a table 
recently issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture showing the rela- 
tive buying power of an acre of wheat in 
1917 as compared with its purchasing 
force, in articles required by farmers, in 
1914 and in 1909. The table referred to 
shows that an acre of wheat in the 1917 
crop, at two dollars per bushel, will pur- 
chase, in stoves, .76, as compared with .59 
in 1914 and .69 in 1909; in shoes, its pur- 


’ chasing power is represented by 7.6 pairs, 


as compared with 6.2 pairs in 1914 and 
7.7 in 1909; in buggies, the figures stand 
3 in 1917, 2 in 1914, and .24 in 1909; in 
harness, 13 in 1917 and .93 and 1.1 in 
1914 and 1909, respectively. 

The same relative value of the product 
of an acre of wheat in its buying power 
continues throughout the scores of arti- 
cles listed in the schedule, including near- 
ly everything which farmers are com- 
pelled to buy. A further point of interest 
is the fact that, in instances where the 
buying power of wheat is least as com- 
pared with former years, the article to be 
purchased is the product of something 
which the farmer himself produces. In 
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substance, the su made by the De- 
partment of re completely 
proves full and generous justice to the 
r of wheat in the established fair 
price, and the entire absence of anything 
save cupidity on the part of certain farm- 
ers’ organizations and buncombe on the 
art of politicians iri the demand for the 
ng of a higher price. 

That there will be still more agitation 
for the establishment of a higher price is 
not unlikely. To those disposed to make 
either trouble for the Food Administra- 
tion and the conduct of the war or politi- 
cal capital for themselves, it is of no mo- 
ment that their activities may create dif- 
ficulties beyond their power to control. 
Fortunately it remains reasonably certain 
that the President, having promulgated 
the governing price for next season, will 
not permit it to be advanced, and will 
exercise his power of veto should the 
House elect to follow the Senate’s exam- 

_ ple in attempting to disrupt the whole 
Food Administration price-control plan. 

This being the case, nothing whatever 
remains for the wheat grower to do save 
to bring his wheat to market, receive full 
value for it,—and as great value as he 
could receive by holding it for a year 
longer,—and thus do his plain duty in the 
present world-wide need for bread. It 
will do him no whatever to sit at 
home with a grouch, whether of his own 
creation or one rp wort within him by 
some agitator of doubtful patriotism, or 
even by his district’s or state’s representa- 
tive in the national government. 








Marketing Wheat Surpluses 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 6.—The 
Food Administration has issued an appeal 
to farmers in the middle and southern 
states to market their residues of wheat, 
after seed requirements have been satis- 
fied, not later than May 1. In the extreme 
northern states it is suggested that the 
wheat surpluses be marketed not later 
than May 15. 

While no general requisitioning order 
has yet been sent out by the Food Ad- 
ministration, this step is under consider- 
ation for use in the event that the pres- 
ent retardation in the flow of wheat from 
peers areas to the markets continues. 

he chief obstacle to such action, it is 
stated, is the great expense of organizing 
administrative machinery for the task. 

However, during the last month, agita- 
tion in Congress for higher wheat prices 
has caused the flow of wheat from the 
farms to interior markets to drop from 
8,000,000 bus to 3,000,000. This has al- 
ready interfered to considerable extent 
with the Food Administration’s plans for 
over-sea shipments of breadstuffs, it is 
admitted. Its continuance may make 
necessary eventually the proposed com- 
mandeering programme. 

Commandeering of wheat stocks held by 
producers has already been invoked in a 
few cases, the Food Administration states, 
where the object of withholding the ce- 
real from the market has been’ obviously 
closely associated with an unpatriotic in- 
tent. In New Mexico 350,000 lbs of wheat 
held by the firm of Kempenich Bros., a 
German concern, has been requisitioned by 
state agents of the Food ‘Administration 

The Food Administration has taken the 
position, it is stated, that by withholdin 
this wheat from the trade emmenias 
Bros. are guilty of giving aid‘and comfort 
to the enemy. On this ground it has 
authorized the New Mexico administrator 
to seize the entire supply and place it in 
circulation. “In addition the attention of 
the state administrators has been called,” 
it is said, “to the many reports from loyal 
farmers of German farmers refusing to 
market any of their wheat. Administra- 
tors have been asked to investigate such 
cases and to direct such persons to market 
their wheat at once. No publicity will be 
given to individual cases unless they 
should refuse this specific direction and 
it should become necessary to requisition 
such parcels on behalf of the government.” 


Ricnargn B. Warrovs. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry, Mobile, Ala., April 15-18. 

Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, Iowa, April 23-25. 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Decatur, May 7-9. 





FINE WHEAT CROP SHOWING 


Government Report Puts Winter Wheat at 
560,000,000 Bus, Well Ahead of 
Past Two Years 


A bumper winter wheat crop is forecast 
this year by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In its April crop report, the winter 
wheat crop is estima at 560,000,000 bus. 
This is an increase of 142,000,000 bus over 
the 1917 crop, which was 418,070,000 bus. 
In 1916 it was 481,000,000 bus. 

Condition on April 1, 1918, was given at 
78.6, against 63.4 in 1917, 78.3 in 1916, 
and 83.6 the average for 10 years. Con- 
dition of the crop in the principal growing 
states is as follows: Ohio, 80; Indiana, 
94; Illinois, 88; Missouri, 92; Nebraska, 
75; Kansas, 67; Oklahoma, 63. ‘ 

Acreage sown to winter wheat last fall 
was 42,170,000 acres, the largest area ever 
planted. In 1917, area sown was 27,430,000 
acres; in 1916, 34,709,000; in 1915, 41,- 
308,000. 

Condition. of rye on April 1, 1918, was 
85.8, against 86 in 1917, 87.8 in 1916, and 
89.5 in 1915. The rye crop is expected to 
be a record one this year, it being esti- 
mated at 86,000,000 bus. This would be 
an increase of about 26,000,000 bus over 
the 1917 crop, which was 60,145,000 bus. 
Area sown to rye last fall was 6,119,000 
acres, an increase of 36 per cent over the 
previous year’s acreage. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
ova Acres————_, -——Bushels——_, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1938.. @R ATO... acess csece *560 ... ins 
1917.. 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 1658 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1918.. 31,690 18,485 50,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 825 228 552 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 y 

*Based on condition April 1. 








United States Rye Crop 
Final. estimates of the rye crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 

1918.... 6,119 86,000 1911.... 2,127 33,119 
1917.... 4,102 60,145 1910.,.. 2,185 34,897 
1916.... 3,096 47,383 1909.... 2,196 29,520 
1915.... 3,129 54,050 1908.... 1,948 31,861 
1914.... 2,641 42,779 1907.... 1,926 31,566 
1913.... 2,657 41,381 1906.... 2,001 33,374 
1912 2,117 35,664 1905.... 1,663 28,486 


*Based on condition April 1. 





Spring Wheat Seeding 

John H. Rich, — Federal Reserve 
Bank in the ninth district, writes: 

“Spring operations throughout the en- 
tire ninth district have opened up from 
15 to 30 days earlier than in an ‘average 
year. In the western half of the district 
spring plowing and cultivating are in very 
active pro and a large amount of 
land that was not plowed last fall is being 

ut in condition for immediate planting. 

heat-seeding is in progress erally 
over all of North and South Dakota and 
Montana. In Montana it was from 10 to 
15 per cent completed on April 1, while 
very rapid progress has been made in both 
the otas. In Minnesota, the wheat- 
planting is much further advanced, and 
from 25 to 40 per cent of this crop is 
already in the ground. 

“On account of the peculiarly important 
position that wheat occupies year, a 
special interest surrounds the question of 
the acreages of the various states of this 
district. Until planting is completed, ac- 
curate estimates will be very t to 
obtain. There are strong indications that, 
with a winter ac approximately 25 
per cent greater in Montana, the increase 
of spring wheat will be about the same, 
providing for a largely increased produc- 
tien in that state. s will also apply to 
the western counties of North Dakota that 
plant winter wheat. 

“Throughout the remainder of North 
Dakota, an increase of from 5 to 10 per 
cent in wheat acreage is in prospect, with 
some increase in South as well. 
In Minnesota and Wisconsin it is evident 
that the wheat a will be increased 


fully 10 per cent, an Ay ema 
h novel eal tabevesten eature of the 
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situation is that many farmers who have 
grown no wheat for many years are in- 

uding from 10 to 40 acres of wheat- 
planting, and are thus a substan- 
tial contribution to the production of the 
chief bread grain. 

“Reports received by this bank are of 
such a character as to indicate that there 
has been a change of sentiment on the 
wheat question, and that with seeding 
actually in pro farmers are more in- 
clined than 30 days ago to accept the cer- 
tainties that surround a fixed price for the 
1918 wheat crop rather than to take 
chances upon an uncertain market with 
rye and barley.” 





Missing in France 

Lieutenant George H. Harding, of the 
British Royal Flying — is reported 
as oe in France. is father, G. 
Parker Harding, vice-president of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
received word from the War department 
a few days ago that his son, who took an 
active part in checking the German drive, 





Lieutenant George H. Harding 


failed to return to his post March 27, and 
has not been heard from since. On that 
day he was known to be well over the 
German lines in his machine. 

Lieutenant Harding, who was 24 years 
of age, was a graduate of the Minneapolis 
West High School. He enlisted in the 
Royal Flyin rE in April, 1917. He 
went to England in August, and in Feb- 
ruary was made a scout fighter. 


Federal Wheat Grades 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
filed a protest with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture against the pro- 
posed changes in federal wheat grades. 

A committee of the Federation worked 
hard for years to assist the Department 
of Agriculture to assemble the data upon 
which the present wheat grades were 
predicated. The Federation understands 
that millers, grain dealers and the better 
class of farmers are satisfied with present 
grades, since they offer a desirable stim- 
ulus to the growing of high-grade milling 
wheat. 








Oregon Mill Sold 
The plant of the Jobes Milling Co., St. 
Johns, Oregon, has been sold to Henry F. 
Allen, Inc., flour jobbers, of San Fran- 


cisco. 
W. C. Tirrary. 


Illinois Bakers to Meet 
The annual convention of the Illinois 
Association of the Baking Industry is to 
be held May 7-9 at Decatur. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Apr. 7 Apr. 8 
Apr. 6 Mar.30 1917 1916 











Minneapolis ....152,975 166,590 395,830 391,390 
Duluth-Superior 19,740. 13,325 13,720 28,275 
Milwaukee ..... 900 27200 9,000 10,400 

Totals ....... 173,615 182,115 418,560 430,065 
Outside mills*.. 85,985 ...... 147,090 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.259,600 ...... 565,640 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 18,000 21,420 33,280 32,100 
St. Louist ..... 29,600 24,600 62,100 45,800 
Buffalo ........ 113,760 129,800 126,200 110,600 
Rochester ..... 7,500 14400 13,300 11,700 
Chicago ....... 8,000 8,250 21,500 21,250 
Kansas City.... 36,800 44,300 62,100 43,300 


Kansas City?t...129,075 157,085 219,330 145,830 
Toledo ....4.+. 12,150 13,300 21,300 24,500 
Toledof ....... 28,760 31,140 43,620 70,695 


Nashville** - 46,930 32,100 107,100 76,840 
Portiand, Oreg.. 25,275 29,430 18,640 ...... 
Seattle ........ 28,090 29,315 16,205 19,540 
Tacoma .....+. 20,710 30,150 19,910 17,370 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 7 Apr. 8 
Apr. 6 Mar. 30 1917 1916 

7 


Minneapolis ...... 29 32 7 81 
Duluth-Superior .. 60 40 37 78 
Outside mills* .... 32 24 56 59 
Average spring... 31 30 68 7 
Milwaukee ........ 7 17 84 42 
St. Louis ......... 38 42 66 7 
St. Louist......... 88 32 67 7 
Beales... csvese 68 78 76 66 
Rochester ........ 62 57 66 58 
Chicago .......++. 20 21 78 7é 
Kansas City ...... 44 63 87 6 
Kansas City? ..... 38 52 73 BE 
Toledo sesceeeeees 26 27 44 51 
Toledof ....4..... 39 41 53 57 
Nashville** ....... 26 25 63 BE 
Portland, Oregon.. 76 98 56 ; 
Seattle ........... 60 60 39 48 
Tacoma ....s.se06 30 53 34 3¢ 
Totals ....--6++. 40 44 62 66 
Minnesota-Dakotas 31 30 68 73 
Other states ...... 40 47 63 58 


Flour output for week ending April 6 a 
all above points shows a decrease of 4 p: 
cent from week ending March 30. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri Rive: 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan 
sas City. — 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, i: 
cluding Nashville. 


DOMESTIC TRADE. SUMMARY 


Wheat Flour Prices Firm, and Offerings 
Light—Substitute Flours in Excess 
of Demand 


{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation. | 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—Quiet market 
for flour and substitutes, with moderate 
offerings. No flour quotations mad. 
Corn meal and oatmeal unchanged. No 
white corn flour offered for shipmen'. 
Barley flour offered, but little demani. 
Good demand for oatmeal at steady prices. 
Millfeed dull and normal. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Bautrmore, Mp., April 9.—Flour scarc:, 
but ir lar and slow. Substitutes more 
plentiful and pressing, with car-lot salc- 
of barley flour as low as $10.50 bbl, in 
cotton. Corn weak at a wide rany 
in ney and quality, with Kansas offerin 
yel ow kiln-dried meal at $4.50 per 100 1).. 
in cotton. Millfeed nominal and lifele- 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9.—Wheat flour 
prices firmer, due to curtailed milling 0) '- 
erations increasing cost of manufacture 
to most mills. Offerings of rye, barl«) 
and all substitute flours are in excess «f 
demand, and the market is dull. No sal:s 
of wheat feed, and other feedstuffs d!! 
and easier. Peter Deruien. 


Puravetpnt, Pa., April 9.—Flour 0 '- 
ferings very light, making important bu-'- 
ness im ible. Quotations, to arrive, »'' 
196 Ibs in 98-Ib cotton sacks: 100 per cet 
flour, winter, $11.25@11.50; Kansas, $10.'5 
@11.25; spring, $10.50@11. Substitute 
flours dull and easy. 
Samuzt S. Danteis 


London Exchange 














London exchange at Minneapolis w*5 
quoted as follows: ; 

Sight 3-day 60-d Ly 

April 3-9 ....... $4.75% $....@4.74% $4.71 % 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(April 9) at 42%. 
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NEW CHAIRMAN PROPOSED 


Millers of Pacific Northwest Favor Joseph W. 
Ganong as Division Head to Succeed 
the Late T. B. Wilcox 


Seatriz, Wasn., April 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—A representative meeting of 
the millers of the Pacific Northwest, cov- 
ering bo grea, 25: nae ow and Idaho, 
was held at Tacoma turday, and a 
unanimous resolution was adopted favor- 
ing the appointment of Joseph W. Ga- 
nong, Portland, manager of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., as chairman of the 
North Pacific Coast Division to succeed 
the late T. B. Wilcox. 

Steps were taken at the same meeting 
to form the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to represent the states of the North 
Pacific Coast Division. O. D. Fisher, of 
Seattle, was elected president; E. O. 
McCoy, The Dalles, vice-president; and 
W. C. Tiffany, Seattle, secretary. An 
executive committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the president and vice-president, 
and the following: Joseph W. Ganong, 
Portland; J. D. Armstrong Tacoma; A. 
Alexander, Wilbur, Wash; L. C. Lens, 
Spokane; W. C. Shaffer, Waitsburg, 
Wash; E. W. Eaves, Lewiston, Idaho; L. 
P. Bauman, Seattle. 

W. C. Tirranxy. 








GREAT CORN MEAL OUTPUT 


Estimated Maximum Milling Capacity in 
United States 9,000,000 Bbis per Month— 
Normal Consumption 8,000,000 Bbls 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 6—The 
actual milling output of corn meal in the 
United States increased from 3,000,000 
bbls in October last to nearly 6,000,000 
bbls during the month of March, accord- 
ing to estimates made public today by the 
ood Administration following a survey 
of the corn-milling production of the en- 
tire country. 

“The catimated maximum capacity for 
milling corn meal in United States mills,” 
the Food Administration states, “when they 
are operated 24 hours per day, 30 days per 
month, exceeds 9,000,000 bbls per month, 
an increase of 200 per cent over last 
year’s production. 

“In view of this great output, Ameri- 
cans are now in a position to observe total 
abstinence from wheat flour and depend 
wholly on corn meal and other corn prod- 
ucts as their source of breadstuffs. Our 
normal consumption of wheat flour is 
8,000,000 bbls per month. 

“It is estimated that during the last 18 
months the output of corn flour has in- 
creased 500 per cent. The estimated pro- 
duction of corn flour for October and for 
March is placed at 250,000 and 540,000 
bbls, respectively. 

“There is now enough corn meal being 
turned out to care for all the demands of 
the United States. The remarkable in- 
crease in output, which is certain to be- 
come greater each succeeding month, is 
due in considerable part to the conversion 
of much wheat-milling machinery into 
corn-milling machinery. 

“In addition to the large available sup- 
plies of corn flour and other corn prod- 
ucts now available as wheat substitutes, 
there are also immense quantities of po- 
tatoes as well as other cereal substitutes 
such as oats, rice, barley, and the like.” 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 


$2,500,000 Fire at Kansas City 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 6.—The most 
disastrous fire in the entire history of 
Kansas City occurred Thursday night, 
when three solid blocks of industries in 
the West Bottoms wholesale and manu- 
facturing district were destroyed, causing 
loss estimated at $2,500,000, and for sev- 
eril hours threatening the stock yards 
and hundreds of other p rties. 

None of the or elevators 
are located in close proximity to the 
burned area, although the —_— of the 
Atlas Cereal Co. Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
were endangered, while the local branch 
of the Great Western Mfg. Co., a mill- 
building concern of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
was des ed, causing a loss of $125,000. 
The Webb Bros. Belting Co. also suffered 
a 525,000 loss. Large stocks of foodstuffs 
in the warehouses of the Ridenour-Baker 
Grocery Co, and Brite-Mawnin Grocery 
Co. were destroyed, the loss sustained 
the former being estimated at $250,000, 
and the latter $175,000. 

Heavy stocks of seeds were lost when 
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oe the wad cows - 
to that company 
placed at $210,000. The fire o ne 
in a warehouse of the Abernathy Furni- 
ture Co., and incendiarism is strongly sus- 
pected. Last October a fire of mysterious 
origin burned several acres of yards 
of the Kansas City Stock Yards Co., a few 
hundred yards from the scene of the pres- 
ent conflagration, killing several hundred 
head of live stock and causing a loss of 


$1,300,000. 
R. E. Srerrre. 





WHEAT PRICE BEFORE HOUSE 


Conf Expected to Report Disagreement 
in Such Form as to Permit Debate 
and a Record Vote 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 6—The con- 
ferees on the agricultural appropriation 
bill have failed thus far to reach an agree- 
ment on the proposal to advance the guar- 
anteed price of wheat for the 1918 crop. 
It is anticipated that they will report the 
situation to the House early next week in 
some manner which will permit debate and 
a record vote. 

Despite the report of the advisory com- 
mittee of agricultural and live stock pro- 
ducers, which has conferred during the 
past week with both the Department of 
Agriculture and the Food Administration, 
to the effect that increasing the price 
would not now affect the spring planting, 
members of Congress from the northern 
tier of wheat states insist that farmers 
are delaying planting to await the action 
of Congress on the pending legislation. 

It is reported that the eventual action 
will take the shape of a compromise, 
though Chairman Lever will doubtless en- 








-deavor to defeat the entire gabe ary This 
ill provide 


compromise, it is stated, $2.50 
for No. 1 northern wheat at the primary 
markets. This would amount to a con- 
cession of from 20 to 30c on the part of the 
House proponents of higher wheat prices 
to the farmer. The House bills provide 
for $2.50 at the farm elevators for No. 2 
northern. It would be, however, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1917 figures, 
which provide $2.20 for No. 1 northern 
at the primary markets. 

The advisory committee of farmers, 
comprising 23 farm leaders representing 
every section of the United States, has 
made public recommendations urging 
that there be no alteration in the 1917 
price of wheat during the present year, 
and that if stocks of the 1917 crop are 
withheld in anticipation of higher prices, 
the Food Administration immediately 
proceed to commandeer them “by whom- 
soever held, including farmers.” 

The committee makes this statement on 
the subject of seeds and grains: 

“The Department of. Agriculture has 
assisted the extension service of the vari- 
ous states of the corn belt in making sur- 
veys of the seed corn available and the 
quantity required. These surveys have 
been very complete, and indicate stocks of 
1916 corn from which seed could be se- 
lected, also stocks of 1917 corn that could 
be worked over for seed. 

“The needs of the counties in the north- 
ern part of the corn belt that are in short- 
age have been as closely determined as 
possible, and definite steps are being taken 
to assist in relieving the shortages by use 
of emer, funds which permit the de- 
partment to buy seed corn and sell it to 
farmers for cash at cost in sections where 
special needs exist. Assistance is being 
rendered along this line in many states. 

“In view of the increased cost of vege- 
table seeds and the consequent dissatis- 
faction existing among users of such seeds, 
the Department of Agriculture should be 
requested to investigate this condition 
with a view of ascertaining its cause and 
employing such means as are at its dis- 

to rectify it. 

“In view of the fact that the forei 
supply of vegetable seeds is practic 
cut off by feaon of =, conlition, ail 
growers of vegetables s' be ur to 
save seed for themselves as far as prac- 
ticable, and to conserve such supplies of 
seed as may come into their 

“We e that the situation 
should receive special consideration by the 

rtment of Agriculture and the sev- 
states in which it has been demon- 
strated that flax can be grown, and that 
serious consideration should be given to 
the possibilities of the utilization of this 
plant to the fullest extent possible this 


year, and that information 
should be obtained as to the stocks of flax- 
seed in the hands of crushers, with a view 
of making the best possible use of these 
stocks under the present conditions. 
“Steps should be taken immediately to 
conserve supplies of buckwheat seed that 
are now in danger of being consumed as 
food, and the increased planting of this 


crop should be urged. 
“Recognisin + my of millet 


as a late ng crop, especially in the 
northern great plains region, recommen- 
dations should be made to the committee 
on seed stocks of the Department of Ag- 
riculture to take definite steps to supply 
necessary quantities of good stocks of 
millet seed for sowing for seed, feed, and 
forage purposes. 

“We recommend the accumulation of 
clean, moderate-priced alfalfa seed at 
convenient points in the Northwest, or 
that information be disseminated as to 
where such can be obtained, and that the 
local production of this crop be encour- 
aged in places where it can be economically 
produced, with a view to producing home- 
grown seed.” 





NEW RULES FOR BAKERIES 





: Percentage of Substitutes in Bread and Rolis 


Raised to 25—Pastries Must Contain 
One-Third Substitutes 


Wasurneron, D. C., April 8.—The Food 
Administration today made public more 
stringent amendments to the commercial 
baking regulations, intended to effect 
further savings of wheat flour until the 
next harvest. The new regulations be- 
come effective April 14. 

After that date the substitute content 
of all bread and rolls must be increased 
from its present 20 per cent requirement 
to 25 per cent. 

Under the baking rules issued Feb. 1, 
bread and rolls were the only bakery prod- 
ucts that required wheat flour substitutes, 
unless those products were called Victory 
cakes, Victory pies, etc. Under the new 
amendments and additions, all bakery 
products must contain a certain percent- 
age of wheat flour substitutes. The per- 
centage of substitutes hereafter required 
in the various products is as follows: 

Crackers, 15; sweet yeast ns goods, 
cookies and ice cream cones, cakes, pies, 
fried cakes and pastry, 3314, batter cakes, 
waffles, quick breads, such as muffins, and 
Boston brown bread, 66%. 

Under the new rules no public eating- 
place may serve more than 2 ozs of bread 
and rolls, or more than 4 ozs of quick 
bread, to any one person at any one meal. 

With customers who buy loaf bread, 
bakers are urged to promote the use of 
the %4-lb loaf, following the Food Ad- 
ministration’s request that it be used 
where the 16-oz loaf was used before. 

Bakers are urged to introduce “quick 
breads” as a wheat-saving measure. These 
quick breads, including muffins, baking 
ae biscuits, corn bread, Boston brown 

read, griddle cakes and waffles, must con- 
tain two-thirds wheat flour substitutes. 

The use of the words “milk” or “cream” 
on wrappers and labels is no longer pro- 
hibited, but milk bread must still be sold 
at the same price as bread made without 
milk. 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 


Rye Bakers’ Appeal Denied 

Wasnineron, D. C., April 6.—The Food 
Administration has finally denied the 
appeal of rye bakers for an extension of 
the period during which the use of rye as 
a wheat substitute in Victory bread was 
permitted. Rye was removed from the 
list of approved wheat substitutes on 
March 31. In laining its action, the 
Food Administration stated: 

“There have been many requests that 
the period for the use of rye be extended, 
but so little of this year’s crop now re- 
mains that the Food Administration feels 
that its further use as a substitute by 
the bakers would deprive the rye-eating 

art of the ulation, mostly living in 
arge cities, of the supply of rye b on 
which they are dependent.” 

Bakers are still permitted to bake all- 
rye bread. Ricwarp B, Wartrovs. 


The Rope pee department of New 
Brunswick will offer farmers of that prov- 
ince 18,000 bus seed wheat at $8 bu, in 
bags, car lots, and 56,000 bus oats at $1.48 
bu, bulk or car lots, local freight to be 


paid by purchaser. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AT $2.21 


Board of Grain Supervisors Recommends 
This as Basic Price for Wheat 
of 1918 Crop 


Wixyirze, Man., April 6—The Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada, which 
was in session at Winnipeg, on Thurs- 
day issued the following statement: “The 
Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada 
is of the opinion that the present price of 
Canadian western wheat, namely, $2.21 
or bu for No. 1 northern wheat, Fort 

illiam and Port Arthur, is a reasonable 
price for wheat of the crop of 1918. 

“In reaching this conclusion the board 
has given full consideration to the neces- 
sity of stimulating the production of 
wheat, to the increased cost of production, 
and to the relative prices of coarse grains, 
which have not been fixed during the cur- 
rent year, either in Canada or in the 
United States. The board is also of the 
opinion, that this ig should be guaran- 
teed, and that the guaranty’ should be 
given immediately.” 

G. Rocx. 





PACKAGE ORDER RESCINDED 


Licensed Dealers Will Be Allowed Henceforth 
to Market Parcels of Wheat Flour 
Under Twelve Pounds 


Wasntnoton, D.C., April 6.—The Food 
Administration has rescinded its regula- 
tion prohibiting the sale of wheat flour 
in packages containing less than 12 lbs. 
Licensed dealers have been informed that 
they may market packages in several sizes 
smaller than the former 12-b minimum, 
the smallest being 2 Ibs. 

The change in the regulations, the Food 
Administration believes, will make. it 
easier for the housewife to comply with 
the 50-50 rule. Moreover, it is stated, the 
smaller packages, in addition to making 
it unnecessary for the housewife to pur- 
chase wheat substitutes in large quantities, 
should encourage her to reduce wheat 
consumption. 
believes that a person ——s only a small 
quantity of wheat in the home is more 
likely to receive a conservation appeal in 
a receptive mood than one who has a com- 
paratively large stock on hand. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Northwest Food Controllers Meet 

A meeting of the food controllers in 
the Northwestern Division was held in 
Minneapolis, April 2-3. Those present at- 
tending the session were A. D. Wilson, 
Minnesota; E. F. Ladd, North Dakota; 
Charles N. Herried, South Dakota; Al- 
fred Atkinson, Montana; Theodore Diers, 
Wyoming; R. E. Logsden, representing 
J. F. Daems, Iowa; A. C. Loring, Frank 
L. Carey and George P. Case, of Minne- 
apolis, and H. J. Hutton, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, representing the cereal branch of 
the Milling Division. 

An executive committee was appointed, 
composed of Messrs. Loring, Carey and 
Hutton and the administrators for Minne- 
sota, Iowa and North and South Dakota. 
These gentlemen will act on all instruc- 
tions received from headquarters, and 
assist each other where possible in en- 
forcing them in their respective terri- 
tories. 

One subject that came up for discus- 
sion at the meeting was the question of 
surplus flour stocks in the hands of deal- 
ers and farmers. It is believed that a 
flour card system of some kind for re- 
tailers will be adopted. It will not, how- 
ever, be announced until seeding in the 
Northwest is finished. 

The question of retail feed prices was 
discussed at ay 2 By the c of the 
session a plan, thought to be equitable to 
all concerned, was drawn up and sub- 
mitted for approval to Herbert C. Hoover. 
If it is O. K.’d, an announcement con- 
cerning it soon will be made to the trade. 


Crops Making Good Headway 

Sr. Lous, Mo., April 9.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—Cool and good growing weather 
prevailing in Missouri and southern Illi- 
nois, and the growing wheat crop con- 
tinues to make headway, with an 


ample supply of moisture. 
. vit Perer Derren. 


Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax: Small 
seed all seeded. Wheat acreage increased 
25 per cent. Nice rain April 6. Weather 
ideal; indications promising. 








The Food Administration . 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 13,615 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending April 6) 152,975 bbls, 
against 395,830 in 1917, 391,390 in 1916, 
and 215,925 in 1915. Today, 221, mills are 
in operation. 

_ * 

The flour market is quiet. Mills which 
heretofore have catered to the family 
trade say that inquiry is light and that 
wholesalers are uninterested. Their re- 
ports would indicate that housewives, un- 
able to produce satisfactory bread from 
wheat flour and substitutes, are buying 
what they need from bakers. All in all, 
the market is featureless. 

Some wheat flour substitutes are in 
good demand; others are slow. Latter 
applies particularly to barley flour. 
Where mills ask nominally $11.50@11.60 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, sales of barley flour have been 
made at as low as $11. 

Corn flour is wanted, as is also rye flour. 
Latter is quoted by mills at $13.05@13.50 
per bbl for pure white patent, at $12.80@ 
13.10 for medium and $12@12.20 for dark. 
White corn flour is held at $4.95@5.10, 
and yellow corn flour at $4.50, per 100 lbs. 
Rice flour is unchanged at $18 bbl, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks. ese prices compare 
with $9.55@10.10 for 100 per cent stand- 
ard wheat flour in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

Minneapolis mills are out of the mar- 
ket, so far as offerings of wheat feeds are 
concerned. With production away below 
normal, few mills are able to make enough 
to take care of their own mixed-car trade. 
Demand is good, naturaily, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Wheat feed substitutes are not as active 
as heretofore. Aside from rye middlings, 
there is no demand to speak of. Barley 
feed in particular is slow. Jobbers are 
taking iveries on barley feed that 
they had contracted for at several dollars 
a ton above present prices. 

Mills quote wheat bran nominally at 
$32@33.14 ton; standard middlings, $34 
@35.14; flour middlings, $41@42.14; red 
dog, $47@47.33; barley feed, $30@36; rye 
middlings, $45@49,—all in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 221% were in operation April 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lin- 
coln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, BE, F and 


G mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,775 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 6 they made 85,985 
bbls of flour against 147,090 in 1917. 
Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,795 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 10,425 in 1917. 
TRADING PLAN APPROVED 


C. A. Magnuson, president of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, recently 
received the following telegram from 
John J. Stream, head of the Coarse Grain 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration: 

“Mr. Hoover advises the new plan of 
future trading in corn and oats proposed 
by the leading grain and grain 


associations as a result of their delibera- 
tions in Chicago, March 15-16, appears to 
him, if properly administered, as offering 
a sufficiently sound basis for the establish- 
ment of ready and stable market for such 
commodities as to warrant giving it a fair 
trial.” 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 
during the week ending April 6, 1918, as 
reported by six Minneapolis mills and 20 
interior mills, in barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn G’ham Rice 

Mpls. ..... 26,026 27,009 15,344 3,708 2,736 
Interior ... 21,030 28,431 5,068 .... «... 

Totals .. 47,056 55,440 20,412 3,708 2,736 

During week ending March 30, six Min- 
neapolis mills and 25 interior made the 
following amounts: 








Rye Barley Corn Graham 
Minneapolis .. 22,351 30,342 165,610 4,326 
Interior ...... 41,750 40,952 4,308 ..6s. 





Totals ...... 64,101 71,294 99,918 4,326 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ‘ended Saturday, April 
6, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 935 2,852 1,869 719 1,292 
Duluth «....6.+:- *39 60 266 680 191 
Totals .......- 974 2,912 2,125 1,299 1,483 
Duluth, bonded... ... 644 6530 6 68 
Totals ......-- 3,556 2,655 1,305 1,651 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to April 6, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 58,269 82,845 130,614 86,115 








Duluth ....... *16,780 19,246 90,692 64,579 
Totals ...... 75,049 102,091 221,306 140,694 
Duluth, b’d’d.. .«.... 7,781 10,714 1,756 
Totals ...-++ seeee 110,872 231,480 142,450 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 6, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 
Minneapolis.. 380 9,866 11,628 8,769 19,900 








Duluth ...... *461 6,107 15,532 11,948 12,993 
Totals .... 841 15,973 27,160 20,717 32,893 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 6,558 768 205 1,285 
Totals .... «++. 21,531 27,918 20,922 34,178 


*Includes Canadian. 

SPRING WHEAT CROP 

Wheat-seeding is nearing completion in 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and a 
start has already been made in North 
Dakota, The season throughout the North- 
west is from one to three weeks earlier 
than usual. Weather conditions to date 
have been favorable. Farmers have 
worked uninterruptedly, and unusually 
rapid progress has been made in getting 
the seed into the ground. Weather during 
the days has been mild, with nights chilly. 
Snow Saturday (April 6) was eral 
over the spring wheat belt, and afforded 
a little needed moisture. 

Reports indicate a healthy increase in 
wheat acreage in: Minnesota and South 
Dakota, ranging from 5 to 25 per cent. A 
similar increase is expected in North 
Dakota. 

MINNESOTA BAKERS ORGANIZED 

Minnesota bakers, approximately 200 
strong, held an all-day session April 6 
in the Senate chamber at the state capi- 
tol, St. Paul. Lewis F. Bolser, of 
Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, tem- 
porary chairman, explained in detail the 
plan of the National Technical Service 
Committee to conserve wheat by teaching 
bakers how to properly use wheat flour 
substitutes and eliminate useless experi- 
mentation. This was the plan that re- 
ceived national ppecerel at the Chicago 
meeting, March 22. 

A committee of seven was appointed, 
composed of William F. W. Meese, J. J. 


Regan. and L. F. Bolser, Minneapolis, 


_ Anton Gieissner and Thomas O’Conner, 


St. Paul, Harry Zinsmaster, Duluth, and 
C. A. Keene, of Manketo. The committee 
went into executive session and appointed 
L. F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, permanent 
chairman, and Harry Zinsmaster, of Du- 
luth, secretary. 

The chairman then announced that the 
state had been divided into 12 districts, 
and asked those present from each district 
to get together and appoint a captain, 
with the following results: P. R. Thatcher, 
of Rochester, captain first district; A. E. 
Jung, Waseca, second; H. J. Waite, Fair- 
mont, third; Richard Sudio, St. Paul, 
fourth; J. C. Lewis, Minneapolis, fifth; 
M. H. Sheehan, Montevideo, sixth; B. 
O’Donnell, Duluth, seventh; F. R. Ziske, 
Little Falls, a Emil Puff, St. Cloud, 
ninth; Louis Tigell, International Falls, 
tenth; James C. Finney, Wadena, elev- 
enth; Miss Anna’ Kaufman, East Grand 
Forks, twelfth. 

Each captain is to have a lieutenant 
who will keep in close touch with the bak- 
ers in his district, and both will co- 
operate with the local food administrators. 

All present signed the pledge provided 
by the Technical Service Committee to 
conserve wheat, to use the full percentage 
of substitutes prescribed by law and to 
assist whenever possible his fellow-bakers 
when latter are in need of such assistance. 
The captains also took with them a sup- 
ply of pledges for the bakers in their dis- 
tricts who were unable to attend. 

C. E. Wernig, of the Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, a chemist by profession 
and an expert baker, explained the best 
ways in which to use substitutes. It was 
announced that the state executive com- 
mittee had arranged for a number of 
practical demonstrations in the various 
districts under the leadership of Mr. 
Wernig. The first of these is Tetag held 
today in Thatcher’s bakery at Rochester. 
Other demonstrations arranged for are: 
Wednesday, Keene bakery, Mankato; 
Thursday at St. Cloud; Friday at Be- 
midji; Saturday, Scandinavian bakery, 
Duluth; Sunday, Occident bakery, Min- 
neapolis. Still other demonstrations will 
be announced later. 

In his introductory remarks Mr, Bolser 
said that, on the anniversary of the Unit- 
ed States entering the world war, it 
seemed peculiarly appropriate for the 
bakers to be organizing as they were, and 
that their action augured well for the 
future, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


An interior northwestern mill last week 
made 5,000 bbls of rice flour. 

Vv. V. Corbin, sales-manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visiting the 
Chicago and Kansas City offices of the 
company this week. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States is 
to be held in Chicago, April 10-12. A num- 
ber of Minneapolis men will attend. 


Judge Frank Fisk, in the district court 
at Williston, N. D., held the priority lien 
clause of the county seed and feed bond- 
ing act as constitutional. An appeal has 
been taken to the state supreme court. 

The Chaska (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. 
has been ordered by the food adminis- 
trator to close on April 15, and to remain 
idle 30 days, for violating its agreement 
with the United States Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Many northwestern millers have fol- 
lowed the suggestion advanced by the 
Millers’ National Federation, and have 
telegraphed to Washington protestin 
against the proposed changes in feder 
wheat grades, 

Another advance is recorded in the 
price of flour bags. Standard cotton, 
98’s, are quoted at $290, heavy cotton, 
98’s, at $303.75, extra 1014-02 jutes, 140’s, 
$372.50, and 8-oz feed sacks, 100’s, at 
$299.25, per M, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

C. C. Coventry, of Olney, IIl., formerly 
sales-agent for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., has joined the ranks of the “dollar- 
a-year” battalion and is devoting practi- 
cally all his tirae to the duties o trict 
f administrator. He has jurisdiction 
over 23 counties. 

Northwestern farmers, as a rule, have 
been in the habit of buying, enough. flour 
in the fall, following harvest, to last them 
through the crop year. Many of them are 
now returning their surplus holdings to 
the mills from which they pusihetele bee 
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cause of the announcement by the Food 
Administration that consumers are ex- 
ported to carry only 30 days’ supply on 
iand. 

At the annual meeting of the Hennepin 
County Barrel Co., Minneapolis, John H. 
Nordstrom was re-elected president and 
F. C. Zadach secretary and treasurer. 
These gentlemen, with Thomas Flanery. 
Iver Knudson and E. M. Dahl, comprise 
the board of directors. 

An overheated or defective boiler in the 
plant of the Midland Linseed Products 
Co., Minneapolis, started a fire which for 
a while looked serious. A general alarm 
was turned in, but the blaze was confined 
to the boiler-room, with a resultant loss 
of approximately $15,000. 

August Schwachneim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
is in Minneapolis this week visiting .old 
friends and calling on the local offices of 
the Milling Division and the Grain Cor- 
poration relative to wheat supplies for 
his mills, He is interested in the mill at 
Manhattan, Mont. 

William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and W. L. Harvey, of the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., 
will represent the Millers’ Club of Min- 
neapolis at the annual meeting of the 
directors and delegates of the Millers’ 
National Federation, to be held in Chi- 
cago, Friday, April 12. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
7,390 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 28,400 patent hoops, 28,400 wire 
hoops and. 3,300 hickory hoops. For the 
week ending Saturday, flour barrel stock 
was unloaded by three Minneapolis shops 
as follows: elm staves, 5 cars. 

The audience, at a food conservation 
meeting in Minneapolis last week, was 
told that, instead of complaining because 
a small percentage of wheat substitutes 
has to be used, the American people 
should face the situation squarely and 
prepare itself to consume even larger 
quantities of substitutes and less wheat. 

A company, known as the Northwest- 
ern Milling Co., has taken under lease, 
bond and option the 200-bbl mill at Hel- 
ena, Mont. The company is a copartner- 
ship composed of H. B. Lyman, Frank 
Meyer and C. T, Vinson. Since the mill 
has been idle for several years, some dif- 
ficulty is being experienced in securing 
the necessary supplies of raw material to 
operate on. 

CEREALS AND FEED . 


Mill oats are firm at 76@80c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Sereenings are in light demand, and $1 
@A. ton lower for the week, 

Charles P. Dougan, Minneapolis feed 
jobber, is in California, with his family. 

Mills that are now grinding corn quote 
corn feed or meal at $55@458 ton, in 100-1) 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Local feed jobbers are quoting barley 
feed at $80@36 ton, rye feed $45@47, oa' 
feed $26@27.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.). 
Minneapolis. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Considerable winter wheat has been ar- 
riving in Minneapolis during the last week 
or 10 days. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decrease: 
40,000 bus the last three days. Total 
April 9, was about 340,000 bus, against 
9,666,000 in 1917. 

A Minnesota banker, discussing crop 
conditions in his territory, said: “Our 
farmers are getting tired of war brea, 
and are put Re from 10 to 40 acres 
each of wheat this year.” 

A. W. Monosmith, assistant in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Washington, is 
travelling in Minnesota explaining tv 
farmers they can cut down the los; 
in wheat by smut. Care during the plan'- 
ing season is an essential. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

R. J. S. Carter, of Minneapolis, who his 
for years had charge of the sales end 0f 
the electrical department of the Alli>- 
Chalmers “y » has gone with the 

fg. 


Stron tt Co. He succeeds the 
late Brezinsky, and will handle the 
Morris Grain Drier. 





A sailing vessel recently arrived at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, from Australia, 
with a cargo of over 140,000 bus wheat for 
the South African Milling Co. 
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With milling operations largely con- 
fined to the production of flour for gov- 
ernment account, the domestic trade situ- 
ation shows little change. Quite a number 
of interior mills report a slackened in- 
quiry from local territory, although cen- 
tral states and eastern customers are said 
to be as insistent as ever in their appeals 
for offers; An increasing number of the 
normally active mills are idle this week, 
due in some instances to having ground 
their season’s allotment, while in others, 
even though working on government com- 
mitments, wheat supplies are lacking. 

\ disappointing feature of trade con- 
ditions is the continued flat state of the 
market for substitutes. Mills which 
spared no effort to convert part or all their 
capacity to the manufacture of corn meal 
or other substitutes, believing there would 
be a demand for several times the avail- 
able quantity of these products, now dis- 
cover the reverse apparently is true. 

One explanation suggested is that house- 
wives, the country over, are now baking 
their own bread, using flour that was 
accumulated before the substitute re- 
quirements were made effective, and will 
do no combination buying until their re- 
serve sack or barrel of wheat flour, per- 
haps a choice short patent, has been con- 
sumed. Since this class of flour-users 
usually possesses only a very modest 
quantity, and is not to be designated as 
hoarders, it is probable that it will shortly 
be in the market for flour and substitutes. 

Current flour quotations show little or 
no change, $9.70@10, bulk, being the pre- 
vailing range for regulation 100 per cent, 
and $9.80@10.20, bulk, for 95 per cent. 
Low-grade is easier, being auoted per- 
haps 50e down from a week ago, at $8.50@ 
9.25, jute. Both demand and offerings 

limited. 
rhe market for barley flour is erratic, 
being strong early in the week, but closing 
lower, with freer offerings. Quotations 
are $12@12.50, jute, 

Rye flour is offered more freely, prices 
remaining about unchanged at $13.75@ 
14.50, jute. 

Rice flour is quoted at ‘unchanged 
prices, but the general use of this sub- 
stitute, justified by its desirable qualities, 
is so largely offset by its high cost that 
local brokers report only a very limited 
business in the product. Quotations, per 
100 lbs, in cotton, April shipment, show a 
range of $9.30@9.50, and for May and 
June shipment $8.75@9. 

\iln-dried cream meal from white corn 
is quoted at $4.65@4.85 per 100 Ibs, in 
otton; pearl, $4.40@4.60; standard, 
10@4.25.- The domestic demand is 
said to show moderate improvement in 
some quarters, while mills equipped to 
furnish either white or mixed corn meal 
of a low moisture and fat content are 
supplying the government with large 
quantities, for export. More or less com- 
plaint is heard that inexperienced millers 
of corn are quoting and selling as kiln- 
dried cream meal, a quality that is in 
reality pearl meal and frequently improp- 
rly kiln-dried. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Che output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
‘nting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 


are 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Fiour Pet. of 
z output § activity 
TI WOC venen pare nawn cn 6 36,800 44 
Last weet sscsvewepeeeees 44,300 53 
Year ag@' «s¢ebadecuals cess 62,100 87 
TWO Yea@T® @BO ..cssecescee 43,300 61 


: SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 68 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 





of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 282,660 129,073 38 
Last week ...... 298,060 157,084 62 
Year ago .......- 297,120 219,332 73 
Two years ago ... 259,320 145,829 56 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,342 bbls this week, 8,540 last week, 





remain practically unchanged at $1.60@ 
1.65 for bran, $1.70@1.75 for brown 
shorts, and $2.05@2.10 for gray shorts, in 
100-Ib sacks, mixed or straight car lots. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Local arrivals of wheat again reflected 
bn f light marketing at country points 
and general scarcity of offerings. Mills 
were inactive part of the time, owing to 
lack of supplies. Food Administration 
federal and state authorities plan drastic 
measures to induce farmers holding large 
quantities of the grain to sell before May 
1, it being deemed unpatriotic to hold 
more than may be necessary for seeding 
purposes, after that time. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Additional rain’ fell over much of the 
Southwest during the past week, during 
which much cooler weather prevailed. Con- 
ditions are entirely favorable for the 
proper development of the growing wheat, 
and reports from all parts of the hard 
winter wheat territory are generally 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
Until last August Joseph J. Weigel was assistant manager of the Hays City 


(Kansas) Flour Mills. 


Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 


He then volunteered for army service and entered the Officers’ 


Unsuccessful in obtaining a commission, 


he enlisted in the Quartermaster’s Reserve Corps and was sent to Camp J. E. John- 


stone, Jacksonville, Fla., where he served as sergeant. 


Recently Mr. Weigel, a repro- 


duction of whose sok gay is here shown, took a second examination and his 


persistence was reward 


13,427 a year ago and 11,122 two years 


ago. 
Of the mills reporting, 40 report do- 
mestic business good, six fair, and 12 slow 
and quiet. 
SMALL FEED PRODUCTION 


The light production of bran and shorts 
finds its way into local or mixed-car trade, 
leaving only occasional car lots to be of- 
fered on the open market. While the 
demand remains strong, it is perhaps less 
urgent than was the case a few wee 
as pasturage is now available, lessening 
the consumption of feed. Prices, con- 
forming with Food Administration rules, 





by a commission as second lieutenant. 


promising. Warmer weather is predicted 
for next week, which should prove a period 
of exceptional progress for the wheat 
plants, now that the question of adequate 
moisture is eliminated for the time. 


MARCH CORN RECEIPTS A RECORD 

Arrivals of corn in Kansas City during 
March totaled 6,633,750 bus, which estab- 
lished a new high record for that month 
in a market noted for the volume of its 
business in wheat, rather than coarse 
grains. While receipts contained consider- 
able damp corn, which was conditioned in 
local elevators; the greater bulk of ar- 
rivals graded No. 3 or better, which per- 
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haps is no less remarkable, this season, 
than the volume of the shipments arriving. 

Receipts of oats also were unusuall 
large, amounting to 1,519,800 bus, whi 
establishes a new record for March, but 
were slightly less than the total for Feb-. 
ruary. 

March receipts of wheat were 646,650 
bus, and though slightly heavier than in 
athe preceding month, were less than one- 
third those of a year ago. 

Total receipts of the four principal 
grains in Kansas City for nine months 
since July 1, 1917, with totals for the 
corresponding period in the two previous 
crop years, are as follows, in bushels: 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Wheat .... 19,630,950 61,477,650 69,014,700 
Corn ...... 19,485,750 10,056,250 19,235,000 
Oats ...++. 14,446,400 7,143,200 4,340,100 

1,469,000 1,232,000 5,137,000 


Kafir, etc.. 
NEW OFFICERS FOR RED STAR COMPANY 


As the result of a new policy adopted 
by the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, all department heads become 
stockholders in the company, and an- 
nouncement is also made of several 
changes in the personnel of officers. John 
Baumstark has retired as vice-president, 
being succeeded by George E. King, who 
will continue also as business manager. 
Roger S. Hurd, son of L. R. Hurd, presi- 
dent of the company, continues as vice- 
president and superintendent of manu- 
facture, the other vice-presidents being 
O. F. Oleson and A. B. Anderson, who 
likewise continue their present duties as 
sales-managers. H. B. McKibbin, treas- 
urer, was also elected secretary of the 
company, filling the vacancy caused by 
the promotion of Mr. King. 

During the past few weeks the Red Star 
company has bought a number of country 
stations, now owning 19, and has the pur- 
chase of several others under considera- 
tion, with the view of increasing the num- 
ber to 30 houses. 


HARPER MILL TO BE REHABILITATED 


The Harper Flour Mills Co., a new 
Kansas corporation capitalized at $80,000, 
has bought the partially equipped 200- 
bbl mill at Harper, Kansas, and will at 
once install additional machinery to in- 
crease its capacity to 300 bbls of flour 
and 200 bbls of corn meal, and put the 
property in operation under the active 
management of M. J. Shepard, whose for- 
mer mill, burned several years ago, occu- 
pied the same site. The company has 
purchased the power plant and machinery 
equipment of the mill of the Oswego 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and will use such 
as may be required in remodeling and in- 
creasing the capacity of the Harper mill. 

Associated with Mr. Shepard in the 
Harper Flour Mills Co, are J. G. Bailey, 
J. C. Elvin and A. G. Miller, of Harper, 
and J. F. Stephens, and E. F. Erbacher, 
manager of thé Kingman Mills of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kingman, Kan- 
sas. Except Mr. Miller, who will be in 
charge of the grain department, none 
will be actively identified with the affairs 
of the company. 


MISSOURI MILI. CHANGES OWNERSHIP 

The Warrensburg Mills, a newly incor- 
porated concern capitalized at $125,000, 
of which J. L. Rodney, Abilene, Kansas, is 
president and general manager, has 
bought the milling property of the Mag- 
nolia Milling & Investment Co., War- 
rensburg, Mo., from Daniel Bullard and 
Harry F. Kirk, who will retire from the 
milling business. 

Associated with Mr. Rodney in the new 
company are John Hays, of the John 
Hays Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas, and 
Otto J. Lehrack, president of the Lehrack 
Contracting & Engineering Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., neither of whom will become 
active in the affairs of the concern. O. F. 
Kelley, for the past two years connected 
with the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., of which Mr. Rodney is also presi- 
dent, will become local manager at War- 
ba omg | 

The Warrensburg mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 350 bbls of flour and 200 bbis of 
corn meal, with storage capacity for 100,- 
000 bus of grain. The new owners will 
increase its flour-milling capacity to 600 
bbls. 


NEW MILL AT DALLAS, TEXAS 


A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., re- 
turned yesterday from Dallas, Texas, 
where he was awarded a contract for com- 
plete machinery equipment for a new 
1,200-bbI flour mill and 1,000-bbl corn mill 
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to be built by the Morten Milling Co., 
supplementing the company’s present 
bag Mc — include = tree of 
a i) most . ern to 
pBascwmnen e the new equipment. 


NOTES 

The death of C. B. Baugh, head miller 
for the Ellsworth (Kansas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., occurred on Monday this week. 

B. R. Neal, manager of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, spent 
Friday in town, stopping over while on 
his way to St. Louis. 

N. Smith, vice-president of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in town Tate this week on his return 
from a three weeks’ business and pleasure 
trip in the South. 

Loren J. Morgan, of Wm. G. Dilts, Jr., 
& Co., has been elected to membership in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, on the 
transfer of the membership of J. S. Adsit. 
The consideration, including $500 transfer 
fee, was $6,500, with a subsequent sale 
reported last week at $7,000. 

Horatio V. Nye, whose resignation as 
sales-manager of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., to become associated in a 
similar capacity with the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., was recently announced 
in these columns, left last week for the 
up-river city, where he has assumed the 
duties of his new position. 

Chaun Abbott, president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 
was in iown early this week, having driven 
through in his motor-car. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Abbott, who will spend a 
few days at Excelsior Springs, Mo., and 
return home with Mr. Abbott following 
the meeting of millers to be held here next 
Thursday. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., who spent most of the 
week among the company’s Kansas mills, 
brought back generally favorable reports 
concerning the wheat crop condition. He 
believes, ever, that 10 days of mild 
weather, following the recent rains, must 
elapse before the status of many fields in 
western Kansas can be determined. — 

The death of J. W. Bomgardner, the 
oldest member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, occurred Easter morning at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Harry L. 
Ebert, in this city. Mr. Bomgardner was 
88 years of age, and a native of Penn- 
sylvania. In his younger days he was an 
intimate friend of John D. Rockefeller, 
who telegraphed an expression of sym- 
pathy on being apprised of his death. He 
entered the grain business in Kansas City 
in 1891, retiring three years ago. He is 
survived by his daughter, Mrs. Ebert, and 
two sons, J. E. Bomgardner, of Kansas 
City, and W. E. Bomgardner, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 6.—There is 
still a strong demand for wheat flour 
throughout the city and _ neighboring 
towns, with but little stock on hand any- 
where; merchants, however, seem to be 
well supplied with corn and cream meal, 
but this is possibly due to the fact that 
old bookings have only arrived lately, and 
seemed to reach here all together. Bar- 
ley flour in jutes was offered at $12.15, 
and rye flour in 98-lb cottons at $12.90. 
Corn meal is quoted at $4.30@4.95 per 
100 Ibs. 

With regard to substitutes, it is strange 
to note the difference in opinion among 
bakers here. With but few exceptions they 
are all giving preference to corn flour, corn 
starch and meal, while a few insist on bar- 
ley, claiming it is best and will ultimately 
become the acknowledged substitute. 
There is also a demand for rice flour. 

Board of trade quotations: Bran, on 
track, $2.45@2.98 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Corn, bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.75@ 
1.80 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.70@1.75. Oats, 
bulk, on track: No. 3 white, 99c bu; No. 2 
white, 97c. Corn products: corn meal, 
$10.75 bbl; cream meal, $10.75; grits, 
$11.25. 

te 


Two more bakeries were ordered closed 
jf the food administration, for not com- 
plying with the ations regarding sub- 

tutes. This es a total of three in 
the city of New Orleans, and with the 
activities of the administrator and his 
aides, bids fair to be the end of recalci- 
trants. 


Gerorce L. Ferry. 
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Millers report no appreciable change. in 
the flour situation this. week. Wheat flour 
is still scarce and wanted, but most of the 
mills grinding wheat are fulfilling govern- 
ment contracts, and domestic requirements 
remain unsupplied. It is impossible to 
Pa prices accurately, on account of 
the cost of production varying consider- 
ably, but there were very few changes 
made from last week’s quotations. 

Substitutes were only in fair request, 
due to offerings increasing daily, as many 
mills, having ground their quota of wheat, 
are now grinding substitutes. Moderate 
bookings were made, but the market, gen- 
erally, was dull and prices lower. Barley 
flour is especially slow of sale at declining 
prices. White corn flour was in fair re- 
quest, but only a limited amount of busi- 
ness was done. ~. 

Few sales were reported to southern 
markets, although the demand is urgent. 
Mills supplying this trade are doing their 
best to distribute what flour they have to 
customers in urgent need of same. Coun- 
try mills that are now grinding corn prod- 
ucts report that they experience no diffi- 
culty in disposing of their output. 

Conditions, locally, vary little. —— 
ently the demand for the various substi- 
tutes has been satisfied, as the market is 
now dull and lower. However, a steady 
demand is expected soon, with the strict 
observance of wheatless days. Barley 
flour was dull and dragging. There has 
been no improvement in offerings of 
wheat flour, which remains very scarce. 
Buyers are endeavoring to pick up odd 
lots wheneyer possible, Sut are unable to 
obtain their requirements. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $11@11.75, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $11.30@12, jute 
or cotton. Spring wheat 100 per cent, $11 
@11.75; low-grade, $9@10,—jute. 

Straight rye flour was quoted at $13.50 
@14 bbl, and white at $14.50, jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4.59@4.75 per 100 Ibs; 
corn flour, yellow $5, white $5.50; rice 
flour, $9.60, cotton. Barley flour, $11.50@ 
11.75, bbl, jute. 

With only a limited amount of wheat 
flour being manufactured, and mills 
grinding wheat disposing of their feed 
at mixed doors or in car lots, wheat feed 
is practically unobtainable, although deal- 
ers continue a searching inquiry for same. 
There was a fair demand for other feed- 
stuffs, made in producing the various sub- 
stitutes, and numerous sales were made. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending April 6 was 18,000, rep- 
resenting 38 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 21,420, or 42 per cent, last 
week, 33,280, or 66 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,780, or 73 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 29,600, representing 
38 per cent, compared with 24,600, or 32 
per cent, last week, 52,100, or 67 per cent, 
a year ago, and 53,400, or 69 per cent, in 
1916. 

THE GROWING CROP 


A good rainfall during the week, and 


a heavy one at the close, will greatly bene- 
fit the growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois, and furnish an 


ample supply of moisture, which was 
needed in some sections. Much cooler but 
seasonable temperatures prevailed, and 
the plant continues to make satisfactory 


progress. 
Following is the gist of re- 
ceived: and clear; need .--Out- 
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look favorable...Light showers benefited 
crop, but needs more rain... Insufficient 
moisture for wheat... Very d condi- 
tion. ..Good rains this week... Rain need- 
ed...Had several good showers; weather 
cool; ideal for the growing crop. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, Ill. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


Details regarding the mill price for 
millfeed sold on a manufacturing - basis 
of profit (as expressed in circulars Nos. 
6, 6-B, 7 and 11) have been given in a 
bulletin issued to all mills of the Missouri 
Milling Division, which reads in part as 
follows: 

“While the weekly and monthly reports 
being received from the millers of this 
division indicate that, as a rule, they un- 
derstand the basis of figuring sellin 
prices and margins of profit on millfeed, 
it is evident that a few do not understand 
it, as, according to reports received, a 
number advise their sale price of feed at 
very much over the limits permitted by 
the Food Administration.” 

As all mills are required to furnish 
weekly to the food administrator of the 
state to which millfeed is shipped a copy 
of the mills’ invoices showing delivered 
price on all sales of wheat millfeeds to 
consignees in such state in amounts of one 
ton or over, for the convenience of mills 
of the Missouri Milling Division the divi- 
sional office gave them the names of the 
state food administrators in those states 
to which mills of this division may be 
shipping feed at the present time. 

he following bulletin was sent to all 
wheat flour millers of the Missouri Divi- 
sion: “Your attention has already been 
directed to the danger of corn products 
spoiling quickly if they are not properly 
treated before leaving the mill. The 
urgency of the situation demands that you 
consider a careful compliance with our 
previous suggestions an absolute neces- 
sity, if you would save yourselves heavy 
losses and render hearty support to the 
Administration. 
“This is the germinating season, to 


which corn especially is peculiarly sus- - 


ceptible. Extra caution, therefore, must 
be observed or trouble comes. At this 
time the germ should be removed entire- 
ly or killed by heat in the drying process. 
At least 100 lbs steam pressure should be 
carried on the drying apparatus during 
this season. 

“Corn meal, corn flour, grits and feed 
from corn must be thoroughly dried and 
cooled, after grinding; otherwise, they 
will surely spoil within a few days if 
shipped or stored during the next four 
months. Experienced corn millers know 
these things. The purpose of this letter is 
to give these facts to the new corn mill- 
ers so that their efforts to co-operate with 
the government in the present emergency 
will not be misdirected.” 

Another important bulletin sent this 
week reads as follows: “On and after 
March 20, 1918, no flour shall be manu- 
factured by any mill other than 100 per 
cent flour, excepting that which is milled 
for orders of the United States army, 
navy or marine corps, or under special 
permission granted by the Food Admin- 
istration. 

“All mills were advised by rule 17 A, 
circular No. 10, sent out from the New 
York office of the Milling Division, that, 
effective March 1, no licensee shall use 
more than 264 Ibs of 58-lb per bu or 
heavier clean wheat in making 196 lbs of 
100 per cent flour. 

“None of this 100 per cent flour shall 
be mixed with or sold as feed, and it shall 
not be subjected to any further separa- 
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tion except in filling army, navy and 
marine co contracts calling for a 95 
per cent flour. The 5 per cent low-grade 
flour produced when filling such contracts 
shall not be sold for other than human 
consumption, except permission be given 
by the distribution division of the Food 
Administration at Washington, upon ap- 
plication by the mill stating specifically 
amounts of and purpose for which the 
flour is to be used. 

“All contracts outstanding on March 
30 which could not be fill rom flour 
then in stock shall be canceled. If he so 
desires, the buyer may secure the re-entry 
under the same terms or conditions of an 
amount of 100 2 cent flour equivalent 
to the unshipped portion of his order at 
the new price basis, but he must signify 
his intentions within 10 days after March 
30, 1918.” 

TO CONTROL TRADING 

At a special election held April 6, mem- 
hers of the Merchants’ Exchange unani- 
mously voted to amend Rule XXI by add- 
ing new paragraphs, and said rule now 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The board of directors, during the con- 
tinuance of any way to which the United 
States shall be a party, shall have power 
from time to time to thereafter prohibit, 
until further action of the board and 
notice thereof, trading for present or 
future delivery in any or all of the com- 
modities traded in on its exchange, or 
such trading for delivery in any particu- 
lar month, including trading in settlement 
of any then existing future contracts, and 
shall also have power to fix, from time to 
time, terms and conditions upon which 
such trading shall be permitted and to 
regulate the volume of such trading.” 

For the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions of this rule, the board is 
empowered to make any examination of 
persons or investigation of books, papers 
and records of members of this exchange 
which in the judgment of the board ma) 
be necessary. The board of directors 
shall have full control over the trading by 
members, and all deliveries resulting 
therefrom, and shall direct adjustments 
and curtailments of contracts, whenever 
and in such manner as the public welfare 
or the best interests of the exchange ap- 
pear to the board to demand. 


NOTES 


George K. Morrow, of Morrow & Co., 
New York City, was in St. Louis this 
week. 

H. V. Lancaster, secretary of the Dre) 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, has severe: 
his connection with this firm. 

The strike at the bag factories of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Fulton Bag & Cot 
ton Mills and the Chase Bag Co, was satis- 
factorily settled this week, and all em- 
ployees have returned to their former 
positions, 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 12,260 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for March, 1918. Stocks of flour 
April 1 were 57,100 bbls, compared with 
43,100 on March 1, 1918, and 88,450 on 
April 1, 1917. 

Bakers, generally, are strictly obser\ 
ing Food Administration regulation. 
However, the St. Louis committee has or- 
dered various small bakeries in this cit) 
to close for a certain period during t! 
past few weeks, where it has been proven 
that they did not conform with Food Ac 
ministration regulations. 





Trans-Mississippi Association 
The third annual convention of the 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Burlington, Iow®, 
April 23-25. Wheat conservation is to le 
the keynote of the meeting. The use 0! 
cereals in bread and sweet doughs will | 
demonstrated, and formulas explaine:(. 
Baking exhibits are to be held at the 
Model bakery in Burlington. 
Among the speakers at the convention 
are to & Governor Harding, of Iow®, 
Henry Stude, president of the Nation:! 
Association of Master Bakers, Willian 
C. Edgar, of Minneapolis, and several 
state food officials. 





Argentina has fixed a basic price 0f 
$45.08, gold, per 1,000 kilos (2,204.6 lbs). 
on wheat exports, and $76.69 on wheat 
flour. All sales made above these prices 
shall pay a tax of 12 per cent on the if- 
ference between the basic price and t!at 
which is received for the wheat or flour. 
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SMALL PACKAGES AGAIN 


The most important event of the week 
was the restoration of the small pack- 
ages announced April 1. With paper 
sacks selling at about one-half the price 
of cottons, it is possible they may become 
the favored package for the time being. 
It is believea the use of the small package 
will serve as a further measure in the con- 
servation of wheat and flour. 

The need of wheat continues to be an 
outstanding feature of the trade. Very 
few millers are finding the: movement 
what it should be, to take care of even 
their reduced output. In fact, it rather 
looks as if some millers might not be able 
to grind their allotment of wheat, through 
inability of the Grain Corporation to take 
care of them. 

The situation in regard to substitutes 

has now cleared up, and there appears to 
be an abundance of them. The attitude 
of the trade on barley flour has under- 
gone a material change. It is not wanted 
any more if other substitutes can be had 
in its place; corn flour is very much pre- 
ferred. Barley flour is a slow market, in 
spite of recent decline in prices. Prices 
of barley flour cover a wide range, but it 
has been offered as low as around eleven 
dollars and thirty cents f.o.b. Toledo rate 
voints. 
Rice flour is very favorably regarded, 
in spite of its high price. It is considered 
one of the best admixtures for making 
bread that can'be had. There is mueh 
more of a market for it in this section 
than can be supplied. Prices are around 
seven dollars and a half a hundred 
pounds, 

Bakers are much better off than’ they 
were recently in the way of supplies. The 
use of substitutes has helped them out, 
and they have been getting in some flour 
which was long in transit. The required 
use of substitutes has stimulated the bak- 
ery business, as many housewives find it 
difficult to make use of them. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
April 6 was 12,150, or 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 13,300, or 27 per 
cent, last week, 21,300, or 44 per cent, a 
year ago, 24,500, or 51 per cent, two years 
ago, and 17,500, or 364% per cent, three 
years ago. 

The week was without special incident. 
One hears frequently of additional mills 
closing down on account of grinding out 
their wheat allotment. Included in*the 
number are some of the more important 
mills. Some of these have turned to mak- 
ing substitutes, corn meal, rye or barley 
our, and, in a very few instances, rice 

our, 

Buyers are coming to the mills, but the 
coming avails them little or nothing. Mills 
are strictly confined to established trade, 
and cannot supply what flour that trade 
requires, 

There is no such thing as taking care of 
the demand for millfeed, and the mills 
frankly —— the hopelessness of the 
Situation, Millers are sticking closely to 
the government price on millfeed, al- 
though there would be no trouble in get- 
ting $15 ton more for it. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 72,960 bbls, 
for the week ending April 6 made 28,760, 
or 39 per cent of capacity, compared with 





$1,138, or 41 per cent, last week, by 11 
mills of 74,760 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

The weather has continued springlike, 
with one or two showers, although a trifle 
cooler than previously. The position of 
wheat as indicated for Ohio by the state 
report this week can probably be taken 
as representing the situation generally in 
this section of the country. 

According to this report, just issued, 
Ohio should produce approximately 47,- 
000,000 bus, which is 4,000,000 more than 
last year, on an increase of 182,732 acres. 
The condition of wheat was given as 83, 
compared with 80 at this time last year. 

In many counties in the northern part 
of the state spring wheat is being sown, 
and the area is placed at 5,000 acres. 
Winter barley shows a growing condition 
of 86 and rye is reported at 89 per cent, 
compared with an average. 

The condition of corn in the crib is esti- 
mated at 53 per cent, compared with an 
average. Thirty-one per cent of the crop 
remained unhusked during the winter, and 
it is figured that this suffered damage to 
the extent of 30 per cent, while damage 
to fodder is placed at 27 per cent. Acre- 
age of corn may be less than planned by 
farmers, owing to the scarcity of seed and 
labor. 

Oats crop in lieu of corm will be a lar 
acreage, and seeding is already well ad- 
vanced, 

The season is fully two weeks earlier 
than usual, and ali farm work is well ad- 
vanced. Ground is in good condition for 
work, but further rains are desirable. A 
few wheatfields are backward (these may 
be the late-sown), but it is believed that 
April showers will push all vegetation 
forward rapidly and that these fields will 
turn out right. The present outlook 
is excellent, one of the best and most 
promising in many years. Favorable 
spring conditions are offsetting the bad 
start wheat had last fall. 


OHIO MILLERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Southern Hotel (not Virginia Hotel, as 
previously announced), Columbus, April 
16-17. 

An unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected. An effort has been made to make 
the programme attractive. There will be 
addresses by Mark N. Mennel, chairman 
Central Milling Division, United States 
Food Administration; Fred C. Croxten, 
state food administrator; A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation; 
Colonel C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co; J. A. Wells, secretary 
Fraternity of Operative Millers’ Associa- 
tion; B. W. Detrick, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on “Dust Ex- 
plosions,” O. King, of the Bemis-Indian- 
apolis Bag Co. on “Packages,” and 
Charles W. Tanner, on “Trade Accept- 
ances.” 

M. L. Finnell will act as toastmaster 
at the fellowship dinner, Tuesday evening. 
NOTES 

Nelson Armstrong, proprietor of the 
Armstrong even .» Laurelville, Ohio, 
died of apoplexy this week, aged 68. 

The Piqua (Ohio) Milling Co, has filed 
suit against Clark R. Bell for $5,000, 





based on a claim that Bell sold inferior 
corn to the company. 

Russell Jaite, son of E. W. Jaite, of 
the Jaite (Ohio) Co., manufacturers of 
paper sacks, is in company D, battalion 
14, at Camp Greenleaf, Chickamauga 
Park, Ga. 

T. H. George, Jr., son of T. H. George, 
of the S. George Co., manufacturers of 
paper flour sacks, Wellsburg, W. Va., is 
a second lieutenant in the 12th Field 
Artillery, American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. 

Willard H. Davis, who has represented 
the Jaite (Ohio) Co., bag manufacturers, 
for 12 years in Ohio, died March 29, of 
pneumonia, at his home in Cleveland. He 
was 58 years old, and leaves a wife and 
three married children. 

The plant of the Hammond (Ind.) Dis- 
tillery Co. has been sold to the Nowak 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., which will 
expend $100,000 in machinery, and manu- 
facture horse, cattle and thicken feed. 
General offices will be at Hammond. ~ 

Considerable flour in excess of legal 
amounts has been found in possession of 
residents of Delphos, Ohio, and has been 
seized. Pro-Germans have been disci- 
plined, and made to kiss and salute the 
flag, at the same time pledging allegiance 
to the government, 

Harry B. A pics who has represented 
the Crescent Mi ling Co., Fairfax, Minn., 
for some time, has now engaged in the 
brokerage business, with an office at 510 
National Bank of Commerce Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. He will handle flour, 
feed, and possibly other lines. 

Ohio bakers met at Columbus, April 6, 
to discuss the mixing of 25 per cent of 
substitutes required after April 14. Each 
baker is pledged to make available to 
every other baker any trade secrets, for- 
mula or other information which will as- 
sist in producing a palatable and accept- 
able loaf. 

Samuel George, Jr., son of S. George, 
of the George & Sherrard Co., Wellsburg, 
W. Va., is in the 369th Aéro Squadron, 
American Expeditionary [Forces in 
France, and John J. Sherrard, son of F. 
J. Sherrard, of the same company, is first 
lieutenant, 330th Infantry, at Camp Sher- 
man, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

A party of Ohio millers and grain men 
will go to French Lick, Ind., for a 10 
days’ outing, April 14. Included in the 
party will be David Anderson, president 
National Milling Co; Cyrus S. Coup, vice- 
president Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co; W. H. Haskell, W. H. Haskell & 
Co; A, Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co; Jesse Young, Young Grain Co., all 
of Toledo, and A. A, Cunningham, of the 
Sneath-Cunningham Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


At Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
30,000 lbs of bread are baked daily. The 
bread is of two kinds, “garrison” and 
“field.” The former is in loaves weighin 
6 Ibs, two loaves to a sheet. The brea 
is kept until it is 24 hours old, which 
improves the acre | and makes it more 
digestible. The “field” bread is baked of 
a very stiff dough, which is raised only a 
little in a slow oven and has a very thick 
crust all around. This bread can be 
shipped without injury. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., April 6.—Toward 
the close there was a general increase in 
the movement of wheat from the farms, 
and if this should continue there will not 
be the complaint of grain shortage that 
has-been the feature of the trade here for 
two or three weeks. The announcement 
that the food authorities would seize such 
wheat as was left in first hands within 
another week doubtless caused the lively 
movement in the grain, though some mill- 
ers believe the rainy weather which held 
up farm work allowed free hauling. 

Millers, now that they are getting this 
increase, are running along on about 20 
to 25 Pe cent capacity. It is in evidence 
that those mills which cannot or will not 
devote some of their time to the making 
of substitutes are going to make a de- 
termined effort to have the grain given 
them by the Corporation last until the new 
crop comes in. 

This would stretch out the duration of 
the allotment until August. The vast 
majority of the mills, however, are grind- 
ing substitutes right along with the wheat 
products, and Gunlderabte more barley 
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a turned out this week than here- 
tofore. 

Some mills thought that as much as 50 
er cent of this week’s output of flour in 
ndianapolis went to the local market. 

Bakers seemed pretty well supplied. The 
combined production of the local mills 
was 5,747 bbls. 

Friday the trade received notice from 
Washington that the rule requiring 
licensed dealers to sell wheat flour in not 
less than 12-lb sacks had been rescinded, 
and was to be followed by the new two- 
pound plan. This, millers think, will make 
it much easier for the handling of substi- 
tutes by the small purchaser. 

There continues a strong demand for 
millfeed, with the supply far below re- 
quirements. 


“HOOVERIZING ELEVATORS 


Is the building of a grain elevator a 
needless promotion during these war- 
times? This rather unique question came 
up this week before the state council of 
defense when Samuel Egley, who operates 
a flour mill at the town of Geneva, in- 
formed the council that men at Fort 
Wayne were planning to organize a com- 
pany for the purpose of building a grain 
elevator. He declared that there were 
already two elevators at Geneva, with 
others a few miles north and south of the 
town. 

Mr. Egley stated that he had tried to 
sell his elevator at Geneva to the pro- 
moters and have the price arbitrated, but 
that the men refused, declaring a new ele- 
vator was needed, It was claimed that 
every farmer who joined this scheme was 
assessed $2, The matter was referred to 
the county council of defense. 


NOTES 


The Bloomfield (Ind.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has gone out of business. 


An excellent rain fell during the week, 
bringing relief to those wheat counties 
where complaint of drouth had been heard. 

Thirty-eight millers and grain men in 
this state who have thus far failed to take 
out a license were notified by special letter 
this week that they would be given until 
Saturday to obey the law, and that failure 
to obtain permits would result in prosecu- 
tions.’ J. M. Pearson. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 lbs in wood, f.0.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, and 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis on April 6, 1918, and on ap- 
proximately the same date in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1918..... $2.14 *$9.80 1902..... $ .71% $3.66 
1917..... 2.22% 10.80 1901..... -71% 3.66 
1916..... 1.22% 6.20 1900..... 65% 3.46 
1916..... 1.51% 7.50 1899..... 69% 3.55 
1914..... 89% 4.60 1898..... 97% 5.05 
1913..... 87% 4.55 1897..... 62% 3.76 
1912..... 1.07% 65.30 1896..... 62% 3.46 
1911..... -98% 4.80 1895..... 59% 3.20 
1910..... 1.11% 6.60 1894..... 61% 3.60 
1909..... 1.256% 6.20 1893..... 7 3.80 
1908..... 1.00% 4.90 1892..... 80 4.35 
1907..... -80% 4.10 1891..... 1.04% 5.30 
1906..... -77% 4.00 1890..... 81% 4.46 
1905..... 1.09 5.50 1889..... 88% 5.66 
1904..... -9356 4.95 1888..... 76% 4.20 
1903..... -76% 3.90 


*War quality flour. 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbi, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
March 380, 1918, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 





No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent .Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.12 *$10.25 1908..... $ .94% $4.06 
Se 2.12% 9.20 1907..... -72% 3.05 
1916..... 1.10 5.05 1906..... 75% 3.46 
BOERS. wav 1.49 6.60 1905..... 1.01% 4.65 
IVIL: . ves 89% 3.80 1904..... 94 4.10 
7 eee 87% 3.75 1908..... -67 2.95 
oe 1.06 4.55 1902..... -68% 3.20 
tS eee -86% 3.80 1901..... -68 05 
1910..... 1.11% 4.75 1900..... 64° 3.00 
BOOB Ai 35s 1.22 4.95 1899..... 67% 3.10 


*War quality flour, 7 
Exports for Week Ending March 30, 1918 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 24,000 569,000 65,000 176,000 
See. ss DOOD adcce. poond™ access 
Newp. News. ...... 9 seess 66,600 479,000 
Tots., wk. 56,000 569,000 131,000 655,000 
Prev, week.. 274,000 48,000 172,000 1,123,000 
U. K’gdom.. 24,000 569,000 \ ee eee 
Continent... 32,000 ..... 0 See 
Totals .... 656,000 569,000 131,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
March 30,1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 49,445,000 197,039,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 4,875,000 10,644,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 71,382,000 244,486,000 
Corn, DUB ....-eseees 10,848,000 38,417,000 
Oats, bus ........... 66,106,000 80,053,000 
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The flour market is in much the same 


condition as last week, except that flour - 


has been coming in more freely and the 
deliveries on previous sales were increased 
by reason thereof, but practically no new 
business is being booked, and trade is 
dull. This condition seems to extend to 
flour substitutes as well, and there was 
much less activity in them than at any 
time during the last two months. 

The reason for this is probably because, 
owing to the previous scarcity of substi- 
tutes, bakers have been inclined, when- 
ever an opportunity presented itself, to 
buy freely. With the decreased volume 
of bread business they have not used them 
up as rapidly as they thought they would, 
with the result that they have fairly 
stocks on hand of some of them, and are 
not anxious to take on any more. 

The rye flour market also is uninterest- 
ing to buyers. The range in prices is 
very wide, and much lower than hereto- 
fore, but even at the lower levels there 
seems to be no-desire on the part of pur- 
chasers to-come into the market. _ 

About the only substitute which is 
scarce is corn flour, but the lack of this is 
being somewhat taken care of by rice 
flour, which has been increased to séme 
extent by the grinding of two cargoes of 
rice by the local mill for one of the large 
New York distributors. 

Corn meal, both white and yellow, is 
more plentiful, as there are liberal offer- 
ings being made by Virginia and Ken- 
tucky mills which have previously not 
been coming into this market to any great 
extent. This, coupled with the fact that 
the Wheat Export Co. has been out of the 
market a great deal of the time lately, has 
changed the situation on corn meal quite 
considerably. 

Of all substitutes, barley flour seems 
to be least in demand. Buyers are hard 
to find, and much of the stuff that was on 
spot and in ‘transit a month ago is still 
unsold, Bakers say that it cannot be used 
satisfactorily..in) wheat mixtures, but 
works fairly well in limited amounts in 
rye mixtures. Prices have yo as until 
now they are down about $5 bbl from the 
high point, and in some cases, where own- 
ers of spot goods were anxious to sell, 
they were 50@60c lower still. 

Some millers claim that barley flour 
milled to a different standard or with 
less of the middlings included in it would 
work well in wheat bread mixtures, but 
the baking trade is skeptical and, having 
tried it and found it unsatisfactory, is not 
keen to repeat the performance. 

Rice and tapioca flours are still in 
demand and stocks of each are light, 
though sufficient for present needs. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION CURTAILED 


As a result of a questionnaire tele- 
graphed all over the United States by 

orge A. Zabriskie, flour administrator, 
the statistics compiled therefrom show 
many interesting phases of the present 
flour situation, the most important of 
which is that, by reason of the establish- 
ment of wheatless days and the use of 
substitutes, the consumption of wheat 
flour has been reduced one-third. This, 
however, is far below what was hoped for 
by the Food Administration, and further 
curtailment in its use will doubtless be 
necessary in order to fully meet these 


Gren many points came replies that, by 
reason of local agreements to abstain from 
the use of wheat flour until next crop, 
flour stocks on hand were at the disposal 
of the Food Administration, and a num- 
ber of hotels in New York agreed to use 
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no more wheat flour until the new crop 
arrived, 
THE GROUND GLASS HOAX 

There have been persistent reports in 
the daily press regarding the finding of 
ground and broken glass in bakery prod- 
ucts, and many such have come to the 
local food board. In some cases large 
pieces of jagged oe have been reported 
as found in bread.. 

Bakers, however, are inclined to be 
skeptical, as many of these complaints 
when run down have developed into noth- 
ing more than hearsay evidence, in conse- 

uence of which the baking trade feels 
that the matter is being much exaggerat- 
ed and the public unnecessarily alarmed. 

Every possible precaution to prevent 
anything of a deleterious or dangerous 
nature being placed in bakery P sow svagge: 
is being taken by the baking industry as 
a whole. 

TO ELIMINATE BROKERS 


The War Trade Board is after the 
scalps of men who, offering to act as 
brokers, have solicited from shippers the 
business Of securing export and import 
licenses. The board in a notice posted 
this week said: “It has come to the atten- 
tion of the War Trade Board that vari- 
ous individuals, firms and corporations 
have been advertising services to be ren- 
dered in the matter of securing export 
and import licenses. 

“The War Trade Board suggests that 
it is not necessary to consult such agen- 
cies, as the various bureaus of this board 
will supply all the information desired, 
on receipt of requests therefor. The 
board desires to place as little inconven- 
ience and expense as possible upon any 
importer or exporter, and therefore the 
suggestion is made that they may not be 
put to the expense of employing such 
agencies to obtain licenses unless they so 
desire.” . 

NOTES 

Mills having corn grits to offer in large 
quantities will find it advantageous to 
communicate with the eastern office of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

A bill to amend section 396 of the gen- 
eral business law is now before Congress. 
This amendment is to increase the maxi- 
mum charge for elevating, receiving, 
weighing and discharging grain by means 
of floating and stationary elevators and 
warehouses in any city having a popula- 
tion of 130,000 or over, from %c bu to 
le bu. 

The Clifton (N. J.) Milling Co. has 
commenced building its new corn-milling 
plant and, if its plan carries, it will be 
ready to operate a 500-bbl mill about 
July 1. This plant will be modern in 
every detail, and so constructed as to be 
easily enlarged as the business of the 
company increases. L. F. Orbe, president 
of the New Jersey Flour Co., Passaic, 
N. J., is interested both commercially. and 
financially in this new venture, and asso- 
ciated with him, it is understood, are some 
New York flour men. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 6.—One big Min- 
neapolis mill was fortunate enough to se- 
cure about 7,500 bbls 100 per cent patent 
for this market during the week, and this 
was distributed proportionately among 
its customers at $10.70 bbl, in. sacks. 
There were other sales made of 100 per 
cent patent at $10.95, in sacks. Some of 
the Minneapolis mills are quoting $10.35, 
in sacks, Boston, but are not offering any 
for shipment. In all cases an 
amount of substitute was sold. 

The consumer and householder are not 
taking as kindly as formerly to the sug- 

stion to conserve the use of wheat flour. 

otels and restaurants are easily con- 
trolled, while the bakers are under 
regulations, but it is a different 


. with households, most of which have a 


little wheat flour on hand, and it is said 
that in many cases but little effort is being 
a ao 
Food Ad tion. 

It is the belief of many that, instead 
of being forced to purchase an equal 
amount of flour substitute with wheat 
flour purchases (which in many cases is 
not used, and allowed to spoil and then 
is thrown away), it would be better to 
prohibit the use of wheat flour. 

The usual flock of food demonstrators 
is to be found at almost every depart- 
ment store, with experts all eager to show 
the latest methods of using substitutes, 
also how to cultivate a taste for the same. 
One of the Boston dailies is conducting 
a two weeks’ food tion, in an en- 
deavor to educate the housewife in meth- 
ods of conservation. 

Barley flour is still a drug. on the local 
market, on account of the unsatisfactory 
condition and unevenness of quality of 
current offerings. Corn products are in 
demand, white corn flour especially being 
wanted by the trade, as it gives much 
better results than any other. There are 
occasional offerings of rye flour patent 
and straight, but hardly enough to have 
any ¢ffect upon the general situation, 


NOTES 


A new corporation, the Genery-Stevens 
Co., Worcester, Mass., capital $200,000, 
will deal in flour, etc. 

The stock of flour in Boston on April 
1, as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was practically unchanged from 
the previous month. The amount held by 
jobbers and distributors was 27,293 bbls, 
compared with 26,313 March 1 and 28,584 


a year ago, ay ee 
vis W. ‘ASS, 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapevpat, Pa, April 6.—The local 
flour market remains in pretty much the 
same condition as noted for several weeks 
past. Very little new business is being 
done, because of the limited offerings 
from the mills, but a fair quantity of flour 
is arriving on old contracts, and consum- 
ers generally have sufficient stock for cur- 
rent needs, 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion regarding the outlook for the balance 
of the crop year. Some of the trade speak 
hopefully of an increased movement of 
wheat, which would mean a larger produc- 
tion of flour, while others believe that 
supplies will grow constantly smaller, and 
there will be a — scarcity of flour 
within the next months. 

There is less inquiry for substitutes, as 
large contracts have been made by the 
trade, most of whom are disposed to hold 
off for the present. There is, however, 
the possibility that the government will 
require a still larger percentage of the ad- 
mixture and, should this prove to be the 
case, an increase in the demand for sub- 


‘stitutes is certain. Prices of corn goods 


and barley flour are easier, but there is 
not much change in rye flour. 


APPEAL FOR MORE WHEAT 


H. D. Irwin, of this city, second vice- 
president of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, has sent out an a calling 
upon all grainelevator and mill operators in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, for support to facilitate the 
marketing of every bushel of wheat. “Be- 
fore the new wheat crop is available,” 
the appeal reads, “there remain three 
months in which we are required to feed 
our own a and to continue the ex- 
ports of flour to our valiant fighting allies 
—Great Britain, France and Italy. One 
bushel of wheat will care for the bread 
needs of one man from now until July 1. 

“This is no time to think of a bushel 
of wheat in dollars and cents, but only in 
its ngengeen paper life. In he neces- 
sity, we a to every grain er and 
vaillen, fe th hits to every farmer, 
for support to facilitate the marketing 
of every bushel of wheat. I ask you to 
get in touch with the county food admin- 
istrator, who has similar instructions 
from the state administrator, to co-oper- 
oy ee een a een ee 

a urther directly request to 
fernish ms 0 et Gf ‘emai Wilk - 
office addresses, of all farmers g 
100 bus of wheat or over, who would natu- 
rally market same through you. You may 
make it clear to all that such information 


has been requested from you, and the rea- 
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sons for it. Canvass territory and 
explain the situation, ting the support 
of every one in this, which is a real branch 
of the national service. Do not allow 
little things to interfere with the accom- 
plishment of this big necessity.” 

FINED FOR HOARDING RYE FLOUR 

Last week, local Food Administrator 
Cooke revoked for 30 days the license of 
A. Linton & Sons, wholesale grocers, at 
No. 519 South Second Street, fér allowing 
100 bbls of rye flour to remain in a ware- 
house from Nov. 24 to Jan. 17. The flour 
was ordered from Minneapolis Oct. 4 for 
a local baker, who di to take it from 
the Lintons when it arrived on Nov. 24, 
and they put it in a wa 

tted to a resentative of 
the food administration that they left the 
flour at the warehouse, not because of any 
financial stringency, on their part, but be- 
cause meanwhile they could not sell it at a 
profit. The declination to take shipments 
is, in the opinion of the food administra- 
tion, one of the most serious offenses that 
can be committed. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,699,746 
bus, against 7,351,813 during the same 
time last year. 

The Calvin Etter flour mill, near White 
Hill, Pa., burned April 5. Loss, includ- 
ing building, flour and grain, $25,000. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses, 
here on April 1 was 87,004 bbls, against 
on gy on March I and 118,272 on April 1, 

17, 

The Berks County Bakers’ Association 
was established April 5 to co-operate with 
the Food Administration. illiam T. 
Seaman, of Harrisburg, was elected 
president. 

A committee composed of 52 members 
of the Commercial Exchange has been 
appointed by the president of that body 
to secure subscriptions to the third Lib 
erty Loan. 

According to State Food Administrator 
Heinz, the consumption of wheat in Penn- 
sylvania is about 40 per cent below normal. 
He says that the conservation has been 
general among all classes, and indicates 
that the Keystone State leads the country 
in the patriotic effort to meet the critica! 
food situation. 

«According to a dispatch from Harris- 
burg, state agricultural department offi- 
cials believe that planting of corn this 
year will be on perhaps the most extensive 
scale ever known in Pennsylvania. Man 
requests for information as to seed corn 
supplies have been handled, and the onl) 
drawback will be scarcity of labor, which 
it is hoped will be overcome through the 
tractors which the department has put 
into use. ’ 

Samvuet S, Danrts. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., April 6—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills for the 
w was 10,500 bbls. Of this total, 7,5() 
were spring wheat and 700 rye. This re})- 
resents 52 per cent of capacity, and sho. - 
a slight falling off from last week. 

The time is rapidly approaching whe: 
some of the here must close dow) 
for lack of wheat to grind. With the a- 
nouncement from the Grain Corporation 
that all mills here which have alreay 
received 70 per cent of their allotme:t 
may obtain no more wheat from Buff:!o 
elevators until the opening of navigatic, 
it was stated that some of the mills cou!d 
scarcely piece out their supply uniil 
further shipments arrive. 

Some millers here profess to see 0 
prospect of betterment with the openi'z 
of navigation. This may be pure pes:i- 
mism, or it may be based on.real inform: :- 
tion; at any rate, the outlook just now in 
milling circles here is not very stimulati' ¢. 

As the result of the wheat shorta-c, 
some of the mills here are not quoting 
prices, the output being used to fill ord: rs 
booked weeks ago, after the governm: ''t 
is given its proportion. Spring paten's, 
cotton 1%’s, are quoted at $11 bbl f.°.. 
Rochester by one of the mills, Anotler 
quoted them at $11.10, Boston. Both quo- 
tations are little more than nominal. _ 

All winter wheat flour id here is 
distributed to the local There are 
no quotations. The same condition app'i¢s 
to and whole-wheat flours. —_— 

ith the ruling by the Food Admi'is- 
tration that rye flour will no longer be 
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classed as a substitute for wheat flour, 
demand for this product has eased off 
and some of the millers here have rather 
heavy stocks on hand. When it was listed 
as a wheat substitute and the market was 
stimulated, many orders were placed with 
Rochester millers for future deliveries. 

These deliveries are now being distrib- 
uted to the trade. Meanwhile, the cost of 
rye flour has advanced, so that there is a 
wide difference in the price of flour ground 
now and that ground six weeks ago. Owing 
to the federal rule that a jobber may not 
make more than 75c bbl on rye flour, the 
flour ground now at a higher price is com- 
ing into direct competition with the cheap 
flour. Rye flour is quoted, cotton 4’s, at 
$14.85 bbl, Boston. 

The feed situation remains practically 
unchanged. If ible, the -scarcity is 
more acute, A majority of the mills here 
refuse to make any quotations on either 
spring bran or mid ings. One of the 
mills, distributing to the local trade, quot- 
ed spring bran, sacks, at $35.25, ton, and 
spring middlings, sacks, at $37.25. De- 
mand for rye feed is strong, and is quot- 
cd, in sacks, at $50 ton, local only. There 
ire no winter bran or winter middlings. 
Che stock of corn meal is light. 


NOTES 


J. Hunter Black, a farmer living near 
Geneseo, has already sown a considerable 
icreage of spring wheat as an experiment. 

It has been stated here that a number 
of saloon men have been serving all-wheat 
bread in unlimited quantities with free 
lunch, 

With two ounces as the limit, no wheat 
products are served in restaurants or 
hotels here, except by specific request of 
the patron. 

The action of the government in order- 
ing growers to se of their surplus 
wheat holdings has thus far had little 
effect in this territory. 

Winter wheat is in need of a warm 
rain, ‘There has been much cold, back- 
ward weather, and as a result many fields 
have a peculiar purple cast. 

Because the firm sold macaroni as a 
wheat flour substitute despite food regu- 
lations to the contrary, the store of 
Frankfurt & Brewster, Main Street East, 
was ordered closed for a day by the 
county food administrator. 

In a speech before a meeting of bakers 
and restaurateurs at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charles E. Treman, New York 
state food administrator, declared that if 
the war is prolonged for any length of 
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from a Pacific Coast mill; bags loaded into a car previously used 
necessarily resack 


torn, burst, stained and 86 packages 
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time, bread cards and flour cards must be 
issued, 

The war service corps, an organization 
devoted to the prosecution of war activi- 
ties, has been enlisted to report violations 
of the provisions relating to wheatless 
days, use of wheat substitutes and the 
food regulations in general. 

Bert Anthony, of the Anthony Baking 
Co., has been appointed chairman of the 
bakers’ advisory committee for Monroe 
and several adjacent counties. The bakers 
will l their formulas and work out an 
educational campaign, so that all the 
trade will be able to produce a high-class 
loaf of Victory bread. 

Of all the wheat flour substitutes, bar- 
ley is probably the most unpopular. It 
was sold to housewives here in consider- 
able quantities for a time, but it is doubt- 
ful if a purchaser bought more than the 
first order. As a result, it is a drug on 
the market. Corn meal appears to be the 
most popular substitute. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., April 6.—Flour was 
in better supply, and a fair business was 
done at irregular prices. Soft winter led 
in the trading, but only because it was the 
more plentiful. It sold down to $9.75, 
bulk, and up to $10.90, cotton, with Phila- 
delphia rate points said to have paid con- 
siderably above the extreme figure for 
some spot or near-by holdings. 

Most sales were made around $9.85, 
bulk, and by manufacturers who were 
conscientiously op to accepting more, 
although perfectly aware that some of 
their competitors were obtaining close to 
$11, cotton, one mill ing as much as 
1,000 bbls at $9.85, bulk, if not $9.75, re- 
gardless of what others were doing. 

The range of spring was $10.50@11.90, 
cotton, with sales at both extremes, buy- 
ers in instances failing to understand that 
there is but one grade of flour and but 
one price for wheat. Price variation there- 
fore should be caused and regulated solely 
by cost of production, and this does not 
differ very materially in modernly 
equipped mills. 

Liberty grade of spring, hard winter 
and soft winter was nominally quoted at 
$10.50@10.75,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 
140-Ib jutes and 25c more in wood,—amill 
shipment; flour on spot or near by, 50c@ 
$1 bbl more. 

Substitutes were steady and slow. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: rice flour, 
914,@10c lb, with sales &t $9.70 per 100 


Ibs; corn flour, $6@6.25 100 lbs; corn 
meal, white and yellow, BA. 15@5.95, bar- 
ley flour, $11.50@12 bbl. There is a wide 
range in both price and quality of offer- 
ings. 
City mills had another rush week. They 
ran to the limit, principally on old sales, 
and maintained prices on both flour and 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 120,547 
bbls; destined for export, 105,007. 


CO-OPERATE IN FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


A conference of representatives in 
this-zone of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, relative to co-operating and 
co-ordinating in matters pertaining to 
government work, was held here Thursday 
in the office of George S. Jackson, local 
agent Grain Corporation. 

Those oa besides Mr. Jackson were 
Fred J. Lingham, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and chairman Eastern 
Milling Division; William H. Hayward, 
president Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce and local representative Eastern 
Milling Division; Alfred Brandeis, of A. 
Brandeis & Son, grain, Louisville, Ky., 
special delegate from Mr. Hoover; George 
W. Sparks, of the Lea Milling Co., Wil- 
mington, Del; J. R. Trotter, West Vir- 

inia; R. A. Maurier, Washington, D. C; 

dwin G. Baetjer and William H. Malt- 
bie, of this city. 

The outcome of the conference was the 
appointment of a committee, to be known 
as “Regional Committee, Zone No. 1,” and 
comprising Edwin G. Baetjer, chairman; 
George S. Jackson, secretary; Fred J. 
Lingham and William H. Hayward. As 
far as possible the committee will settle all 
minor questions or disputes, lift the bur- 
den from Mr. Hoover and each other, and 
thus relieve and simplify the whole situa- 
tion in the zone embracing Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Mr. Jackson enter- 
tained at lunch those who participated in 
the conference. 


NOTES 


Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 40; number now in port, 44. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
252,544 bus—16,000 wheat, 63,268 corn, 
147,349 oats and 25,927 rye. 

Morris Blum has instituted a $2,000 
suit against the Ward Baking Co. for loss 
of his son’s services from alleged injuries. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, April 4: “Em- 
bargo recently placed by the director- 
general of railroads against acceptance 
of all carload freight to be stopped or 


See editorial comment in this issue. 
A. Shipment of 98-Ib cotton sacks, arrived at seaboard with yo opened at-seam and burst with heavy loss of flour in reconditioning. B. A ~e of barley products 
or 


ed at seaboard. s 


asphaltum with one or more inches of leakage adhering to the floor cover 
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held in cars for reconsignment or diver- 
sion, has been removed.” 

A. F. Sidebotham, local manager Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship owners 
and agents, has returned with his family 
from Atlantic City. 

Frank M. Turnbull, Philadelphia man- 
ager Taylor & Bournique Co., grain, Mil- 
waukee, has applied for membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to April 6, 1918, 218,653 
bus; last. year, 318,707. Range of prices 
this week, $1.10@1.95; year ago, $1.22%, 
@1,28. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to April 6, 1918, 1,447,192 bus; 
same time last year, 1,412,357. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.15; last year, $1.80 
@2.14. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain brokers, appeared on ’change 
this week in his uniform as an ensign in 
the aviation corps of the United States 
navy. 

A leading mill of the country has volun- 
tarily advised its local agent that, until 
further notice it would credit him with lic 
bbl commission on all his sales of wheat, 
rye and barley flour. 


Rye flour was much more freely offered 
this week, despite the advance in the grain. 
One agent alone had 10,000 bbls to sell 
under $14 bbl, but from last accounts he 
had accomplished nothing. 


The Shenandoah Valley Milling Co., 706 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, with $750,- 
000 capital, to deal in grain, flour, feed, 
chop, hominy, meal, etc., has been incor- 
porated by Clarence E. King, Alfred M. 
Quick and Arthur R. Padgett. 


Visitors were Alfred Brandeis, of A. 
Brandeis & Son, grain, Louisville, Ky; 
George W. Sparks, of the Lea Milling 
Co., Wilmington, Del; F. A. Blanck, sales- 
manager Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; J. 
D. Kilgore, flour, Dayton, Ohio. 


The local bakers held a meeting on - 
Thursday, and were informed _by the 
Maryland food administrator that after 
April 14 they could use 25 per cent of 
flour substitutes in making wheat bread, 
instcad of 20 per cent as now. , 


B. N. Baker, well known to the milling 
trade, has offered the use of Ingleside, 
his home at Catonsville, near Baltimore, 
to the government, to occupy as it sees fit. 
It contains 300 acres, and is improved by a 
29-room mansion and five tenant houses. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


with thin paper; sacks 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 28,090, or 60 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 29,315, or 60 per cent, 
last week, 16,205, or 39 per cent, a year 
ago, 10,965, or 27 per cent, two years ago, 
and 8,260, or 20 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 20,710, or 30 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 30,150, or 50 per cent, last 
week, 19,910, or 34 per cent, a year ago, 
8,350, or 15 per cent, two years ago, and 
17,620, or 35 per cent, three years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The flour market is featureless. Mon- 
tana milis in many instances, and Dakota 
mills practically altogether, have with- 
drawn from coast markets. Soft wheat 
flours are in ample supply for the local 
domestic demand, and are not offered else- 
where excepting in isolated cases. 

Coast mills -quote 100 per cent soft 
wheat flour, basis 49-Ib sacks, at $9.80 bbl, 
and Montana mills quote hard wheat 100 
per cent flour, basis 98-lb sacks, at $10.40 


@ll. 

Substitute flours are in ample supply, 
and in some cases, particularly that of 
yellow corn flour, ey are in excess 
of the demand, and at declining prices. 
The present quotations are $10.50@11 bbl 
of 200 lbs, packed in 100-lb sacks. White 
corn flour is in strong demand but very 
scarce. 

Eastern barley flour is quoted at $13 
bbl, carloads, on track here. Bakers much 
prefer California barley. flour, as it is con- 
siderably whiter, but California mills re- 
fuse even to quote prices. Oat flour is not 
popular, as though white it bakes up dark, 
and the price, $13.50 bbl of 180 Ibs, is 
comparatively too high. California rice 
flour is not obtainable earlier than June- 
July shipment, for which the quotation is 
$19 bbl of 200 Ibs. This is an advance of 
$2@3 bbl above recent quotations. 


CHICAGO WHEAT BASIS 


A strenuous protest has been made to 
the Food Administration by a committee 
representing Washington millers against 
the proposed establishment of the Chica 
price for Pacific Coast wheat through 
action of the Shipping Board in naming 
a rate of $3.50 ton on wheat, and $6 ton 
on flour from Pacific to Atlantic ports. 
This protest has been made in the form 
of a brief, the substance of which is as 
follows: 

The Pacific Coast millers have no in- 
clination to work for a lower price for 
wheat than is necessary, but consider it 
suicidal to all interests, including the 
farmer, the Food Administration and the 
millers, if a purely artificial market is 
created that will not permit of the prac- 
tical distribution of wheat and wheat 
products. 

It is assumed that the Shipping Board 
does not contemplate establishing a line 
of steamers from Puget Sound to Atlantic 
and Gulf seaports, with a regular service 
and with rates on wheat and flour which 
wou permit the placing of Pacific wheat 
and flour on the eastern and southern 
markets on a competitive basis with the 
products of other sections of the country. 

A large percentage of the wheat and 
flour of the Pacific Northwest must be 
marketed outside of local territory, and 
to place an artificial price on wheat at 
Pacific Coast terminals would prevent 
marketing them, except locally. 

With arti ; high prices established 
for Pacific wheat, even local mar- 
kets would be ly interfered with by 


competition from Montana and Canadian 
mills, as those mills would be able to de- 
liver flour at Pacific Coast points at a 
lower price than the local mills could 
quote. 

This statement is based on the follow- 
ing, contained in the committee’s brief: 

“Minneapolis wheat is 3c per bu less 
than Chicago; the freight rate from Mon- 
tana common points to Minneapolis aver- 
ages around 30c per 100 lbs. The rates 
from these same common points to Puget 
Sound terminals are from 28 to 2814,c per 
100 lbs. The Montana mills could buy 
their wheat at freight off at Minneapolis 
and deliver the flour to Puget Sound 
points on a freight rate from 1144 to 2c 
less than to Minneapolis; in other words, 
deliver their products to Puget Sound 
points at from 41% to 5c’per 100 Ibs less 
than the Chicago basis for wheat. 

“This alone, you will see, would permit 
them to sell their products at an ad- 
vantage of 41% to 5c per 100 lbs better 
basis to the Montana mills than could be 
quoted by mills in Washington, — 
Washington wheat, providing such wheat 
had to purchased on a Chicago base 
price.” 

It is argued, further, that bakers and 
consumers generally will pay materially 
more for Montana and Canadian hard 
wheat flour than for the soft wheat flour 
of the Pacific Northwest, which would 
restrict Pacific Coast mills to local mar- 
kets, since if the Shipping Board does 
not establish a regular ocean service to 
Atlantic ports, the mills would not be on 
a price competitive basis with eastern 
mills, since they could not absorb the 
heavy railroad freight haul, and if the 
Shipping Board did establish such service, 
they would still be higher than a price 
competitive basis with a proposed water 
freight on flour of $6 ton. 

To quote further: “Even if the flour 
rate be the same as wheat, then millers 
could compete only on shipments at dock, 
New York, and there is not sufficient mill- 
ing capacity in the Pacific Coast states 
to mill all the wheat that usually is 
grown, and such an artificial price for 
wheat would bar all other mills from 
milling this wheat instead of milling in 
other zones, as is being done this year. 
The Shipping Board would by such action 
create a condition that would permit the 
manufacture of our surplus wheat only 
by foreign mills instead of by mills within 
the United States. 

“Working on such a basis would most 
likely result in the millers of the Pacific 
Northwest having their markets dis- 
placed with hard wheat flours and their 
mills operating > dagger dependent 
wholly upon business from Food Ad- 
ministration for export; dependent wholly 
upon thé ships that might be available 
from the Shipping Board.” 

NOTES 

Henry Miller, of Miller Bros., operating 
the mill at Milton, Oregon, died last 
Monday. 

The schooner William H. Marston has 
arrived at Astoria, Oregon, with a cargo 
of Australian wheat from Melbourne. 

The Shelley (Oregon) Milling Co.’s 
plant has been leased to the Holley Mill- 


ing Co., of Ogden, Utah, for four months, . 


and not sold to it, as was previously re- 
ported. 

The Washington Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting at Seattle, April 
11, to consider plans for eliminating the 
use of wheat products at hotels and res- 
taurants until the next harvest. 

According to returns made to the state 
food administrator, the capacity of Wash- 
ington mills for producing flour substi- 
tutes is 1,000 bbls a day, consisting of 500 
bbls barley flour, 250 corn meal, 125 
rolled oats, and 100 lbs of other substi- 
tute flours. 






The capital stock of the Helix (Oregon) 
Milling Co. has been increased to $75,000. 
The company will begin operating its new 
mill of 300 bbls capacity in about 30 days. 
The equipment was furnished by the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis. 

The coarse grain market: is quiet, and 
arrivals at coast terminals are light. Ar- 
rivals of oats since April 1 at ttle, 9 
cars, barley 6, corn 7; Tacoma, 13 cars 
oats, barley 1, corn 2. Prices are easier, 
with No. 2 western feed oats quoted at 
$70 ton, sacked; extra No. 1 Canadian 
feed oats, bulk, $65 bid; 38-lb white 
clipped eastern oats, $65, bulk; No. 2 
feed barley, sacked, $81 ton; 40-lb bar- 
ley, sacked, $75.50; red milo maize, $78.50 
ton, sacked. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau., April 6.—There 
was a slight improvement in the demand 
for flour this week over last week. In- 
terest, however, is still far from normal, 
and is likely to continue on a somewhat 
restricted scale until jobbers and bakers 
have further reduced their stocks to meet 
the requirements of the Food Adminis- 
tration, Such sales as were made this 
week were largely for shipment in 30 days. 

Very littie flour is being offered by 
eastern mills, and present indications are 
that there will be an acute shortage of 
hard wheat flour in the near future. Soft 
wheat flour from Washington and Oregon 
is being offered in more liberal quanti- 
ties, and the range in prices has widened 
materially during the last few weeks. Soft 
wheat flour is now quoted at $10.20@10.30 
bbl, and eastern hard wheat flour at $11.50 
@12.20, 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco, 

Substitutes are in active demand, 
though there is not the acute scarcity that 
existed a few weeks ago, and there is now 
no excuse for bakers not using the re- 
quired percentage in their dough. It is 
apparently the intention of bakers, as a 
whole, to fully meet the requirements of 
the Food Administration in this respect, 
though here and there it has been found 
necessary to take drastic action against 
certain small bakers to enforce the use of 
substitutes, 

Never in the history of local markets 
has wheat feed been so scarce as at pres- 
ent. For many weeks it has been hard to 
obtain any quantity of feed from outside 
sources, and during the last week this con- 
dition has become most acute, there being 
practically nothing offered from north 
coast points, and local mills have discon- 
tinued quoting. 





* 


Receipts of flour, wheat, barley and 
oats from Washington and Oregon for 
the month of March were as follows: 
flour, 51,428 14-bbls; wheat, 945 ctls; bar- 
ley, 320; oats, 800. 


OREGON 
Portianp, Oregon, April 6.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 25,275, or 76 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 29,431, or 89 per cent, last 
week, and 18,638, or 56 per cent, a year 


ago. 

There have been no changes in flour or 
millfeed market conditions this week. 
The volume of flour trade was restricted, 
and the mills are still behind in their 
orders for feed. 

The grain markets were also quiet. At 
the Merchants’ Exchange, today, $69 was 
bid for northwestern sacked oats, $63.75 
for eastern white bulk oats, and $64.25 
for eastern clipped oats, in bulk. Yellow 
corn was easier on the board at $66 ton, 
and mixed corn was steady at $65. 

Several shipments of California barley 
were ordered to Portland after the Food 
Administration canceled the embargo re- 
strictions on the southern state. Since 
then there have been no bids for northern 
barley on the local board. 

HONOR T. B. WILCOX 

The funeral of the iate Theodore B. 
Wilcox was held at the family residence 
in this city, Thursday morning, and was 
largely attended by grain and milling 
men. The services were conducted by the 
Rev. John H. Boyd, of the Presbyterian 
church. The vena f allbearers were 
W: D: Wheelwright, W. B. Ayer, L. Allen 
Lewis, J. C. Ainsworth, Charles E. Ladd, 
Dr. H.C. Wilson, Peter Kerr, S. M. 
Mears and Edward Cookingham, of Port- 
landg Chester Thorne, H. S. Alexander 
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and William Jones, of Tacoma. Active 
aes were J. W. Ganong, F. L. 

hull, M. W. Hunt, C. S. Holbrook, A. 
M. Ellsworth, F. S. Kelly, George V. 
Hayes and Lieutenant Cameron Squires. 

Offices of the federal Grain and Mill- 
ing Administrations and the state food 
administration were closed during the 
day, and the Merchants’ Exchange held 
no session. 

There is much interest in the milling 
and grain trades as to who will succeed 
Mr. Wilcox as chairman of the North Pa- 
cific Coast Milling Division. The -Mer- 
chants’ Exchange today indorsed J. W. 
Ganong, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., 
for the position, and wired its action to 
Chairman Bell at New York and to Mr. 
Hoover. The Oregon delegation in Con- 
gress was also advised. Local grain men 
not only recognize Mr. Ganong’s fitness 
for the position, but they also hold that, 
as the grain zone agent is located here, 
the Milling Division headquarters should 
likewise be in Portland. 

* * 

March statistics issued by the local 
exchange show flour shipments from Port- 
land of 140,788 bbls to Europe, and 20,252 
to California. Total shipments for the 
season to date have been 378,765 bbls to 
Europe and 240,242 to the southern state. 
No wheat was shipped in March. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Rigid Economy in Wheat 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 6—A re- 
markable response to Herbert C. Hoover's 
appeal for further wheat saving is indi- 
cated in reports from state administra- 
tors, particularly in the West and South. 
In these sections, not only are the people 
practicing a more rigid economy but in 
many cases they are enrolling for total 
abstinence from wheat products until the 
next harvest. In many instances they are 
manifesting their good faith by returning 
to the local dealers all household stocks 
of flour on hand. This patriotic response 
is assisting the Food Administration to 
bridge one of the most serious gaps in the 
“line of wheat communications” to 
Europe that has developed thus far. 

In Arkansas 42 counties have returned 
2,511,800 lbs of flour to dealers. Sebastian 
County alone returned 2,350 bbls. Citizens 
of Jefferson County, Arkansas, have of- 
fered the entire county supply for export 
to the allies. This means, it is stated, about 
7,500 bbls ready for immediate shipment. 

Counties in the northwestern section of 
Oklahoma are voluntarily restricting their 
flour allowance to two pounds per month 
per capita. The Food Administration 
learns from Houston, Texas, that flour in 
sacks containing from 12 to 96 lbs is being 
returned for export. Indiana has agree:| 
to go on a wheatless diet until the nex! 
harvest. Berkeley, Cal., reports similar 
action. 

While it is impossible to ship some of 


_this flour in the packages in which it is 


returned, the Food Administration has 
made arrangements to have it put in circu- 
lation, and an equal amount, proper|) 
packed for export, immediately shipped 
from the mills. The flour will be stored 
for the time being at the most convenient 
points, releasing immediately an equiva- 
lent amount that will be sent to Europ: 
in the name of the county or state b) 
which it was tendered. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup 
ply of wheat in the United States on Marc) 
30, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour out) 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne:) 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside’’ m °§ 
with a daily capacity of 67,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917 to March 380, 1918, with com- 

parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


; ~-—Output—,  -—Exports—_ 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-1! 
Minneapolis ... 9,998 9,864 680 6 


Duluth-Superior 792 663 000 
66 outside mills 6,930 6,514 101 


Totals ...... 17,720 16,041 781 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. M. ROSS, D.S.O. 


Among the men associated with the 
Canadian milling trade who have distin- 
cuished themselves in the war is Brig- 
dier-General J. M. Ross, D.S.O.,; of whom 
: late photograph is shown herewith. Gen- 
eral Ross volunteered in Vancouver, 
where he was then living, soon after the 
war broke out, and reached the battle lines 
s an infantry battalion officer in 1915. 
Since then he has been fighting constantly 
ind rising steadily until, in 1917, he 
reached his present rank, with command 
of a famous brigade of Canadian infantry. 

For his services in the campaigning of 
1916 he was awarded a D.S.O. in the New 
Year’s honors of that winter, and invested 
with the same by the King in January. 
For services rendered in 1917 a bar to his 
D.S.O. was awarded last New Year’s Day. 
The second ribbon shown in the photo- 
graph represents the South African War, 
in which General Ross fought with the 
Canadians until severely wounded and 
invalided to England. 

In civil life General Ross was engaged 
in the oatmeal milling business at Wood- 
stock, Ont., and later at Toronto, before 
he moved to Vancouver in 1913. His 
father, D. R. Ross, of Embro, Ont., owned 
oatmeal mills at Woodstock and Embro, 
and was for many years one of the most 
successful men in this business in Canada. 

His mills were among the first in Can- 
ada to advertise in The Northwestern 
Miller, their initial appearance being on 
December 30, 1903. General Ross has 
been known to the staff of this publication 


as an intimate friend since those early 
days, and his career at the front has been 
watched with peculiar interest for that 
reason. The same fine qualities that gave 


him suecess in civilian life have carried 
him to the top in the fascinating business 
to which he is now devoting himself. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour mills of Ontario are all as 
busy as their supplies of wheat will per- 
mit. Travellers are mostly off the road, 
and no effort to sell flour is being made. 
Customers are voluntarily sending in 
sufficient business to absorb all the flour 
mills are able to book. Pending decision 
as to whether an advance in domestic 
prices, sufficient to take care of the in- 
crease in freight rates, is to be allowed 
by the food control board, there is no 
eagerness on the part of millers to com- 
mit themselves beyond what their cus- 
tomers immediately need. An advance of 
5@10c bbl would cover this item, 

Export sales are limited to whatever 
surplus millers have after meeting do- 
mestic requirements. The amount is not 
large. Shortage of wheat is the control- 
ling factor in production. It is believed 
that, if domestic prices advance, export 
prices will follow. 

Local quotations are $11 bbl for cash 
and $11.10 if eredit is required, for spring 
flour in 98-Ib bags, f.o.b, Ontario points; 
winter flour, for local consumption, $10.80 
bbl, in second-hand bags, track, Toronto. 
Brokers are paying $10.30 for Manitche 
regulation flour in buyers’ bags, f.0.b. sea- 
board, for export. ‘The Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., is offerings the equivalent of 
$10.35 bbl for spring wheat flour, in bags, 
f.0.b. St. John, for export. 

MILLFEED 

The seareity of millfeed continues. 
Millers are doling out their limited stocks 
'n such a way as to give every one a little, 
but no one is receiving enough. The stand- 


ard price for bran throughout Ontario is 
$35.40 ton, in bags, f.o.b, cars, point ‘of 
delivery; shorts, 40. 
WHEAT 
Deliveries of soft winter wheat at On- 
tario mill points remain small. Reports 
indicate that many farmers are having 
their wheat chopped for feeding purposes. 
This is due to the fact that such feed is 
cheaper than any the farmer can buy. The 
fixed price for No, 2 red or white soft 





flour, in 98-lb bags, $6.50; hominy grits, 
$6.50; pearl hominy, $6.50. 


BAG SITUATION SERIOUS 


The bag manufacturing companies of 
Canada are having serious difficulty in 
providing for the needs of their milling 
customers.. Supplies of jute are extreme- 
ly limited, and the stoppage of primary 
shipments by the British government has 
made the future outlook such that manu- 
facturers cannot contract ahead for any- 


Brigadier-General J. M. Ross, D.S.O. 


winter is $2.22 bu, in store, Montreal, and 
for No. 3, $2.19. 

No. 1 northern spring is being deliv- 
ered at Ontario mills by the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., at $2.40 bu, and other 
grades at regular spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for oats and barley is easier, 
due to more plentiful supplies. American 
corn is selling at $1.80@1.85 bu, delivered, 
Toronto. Car-lot prices, country points 
in Ontario: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 92 
@93c bu; No. 3 Canadian western oats, 
$1.05%,; barley, $1.72@1.74; rye, $2.60; 


--s~ 


peas, $3.60@3.70; buckwheat, $1.883@1.85. 


CEREALS 


Mills omg rolled oats and oatmeal 
are running full time, and have plenty of 
business to absorb all their output. Mill- 
ers are quoting the following wholesale 
rices to the retail trade: rolled oats, 
75 per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal in 98-Ib 
bags, 6.30; gold dust corn meal, $6.50; 
fancy yellow corn meal, $5.70; white corn 


thing approaching the certain require- 
ments of the milling industry. 

These conditions react upon prices, and 
costs have gone up seriously within the 
last few weeks. ere it not that millers 
had supplies bought ahead, they could not 
continue selling flour at present prices 
either for domestic use or export. As soon 
as these contracts are cleaned up a read- 
justment will be necessary. 

The bag companies are in no way to 
blame for the situation described, as they 
have made every possible effort to keep up 
their stocks of cloth by purchasing far in 
advance of needs. Every unfavorable 
factor that could be anticipated was al- 
lowed for, *and yet jute grows scarcer 


every day. It has been suggested that 
the British government itself will have to 
take cognizance of the dilemma of the 


Canadian trade if shipments of flour from 
this country are to continue. 

It is believed that government action 
would solve the difficulty if the facts were 
known to the authorities in London. Quite 


probably a statement of the case has been 
submitted by officials who are in a position 
to exercise influence of this kind, although 
this is not officially known to the trade. If 
millers knew that bags to take care of 
their output throughout the summer 
would be available, this would have some 
bearing on the course of prices for flour. 


NOTES 


Reground oat hulls are selling f.o.b. 
Ontario mill points at $85@36 ton. 

The quantity of flour shipped from 
Canada during January was 885,764 bbls, 
bringing the total for 10 months of the 
fiscal year to 7,890,059. During the same 
month, 11,791 bbls of oatmeal were ex- 
ported. 

C. M. Gibson, head miller of the Peer- 
less Cereal: Mills, Woodstock, Ont., re- 
ceived word on Thursday that his son, 
John A. Gibson, had died of wounds in 
France. Lieutenant Gibson was with the 
Canadian forces. Another son was killed 
in action about a year ago. 

The Canada food board is receiving ad- 
vices from bakers in various parts .of 
Canada expressing satisfaction with. the 
results achieved under new bakery regu- 
lations. Apparently both bakers and pub- 
lic are satisfied to handle unwrapped 
bread while current conditions continue. 

The government of Ontario is having 
difficulty in getting delivery of its ship- 
ments of western spring wheat for use as 
seed in this province. Shipping instruc- 
tions were given on Feb. 21, but wheat has 
not yet arrived. If railways fail to make 
these deliveries in time for seeding, 
farmers will be forced to devote the land 
to other uses. 

Warning has been issued by the Canada 
food board that prosecution will follow if 
bakers who have not yet obtained licenses 
do not do so immediately. It is illegal for 
bakers to continue selling unlicensed 
bread. The responsibility for action rests 
upon the baker himself. He must apply 
for the necessary forms, and follow the 
procedure prescribed until license has 
been obtained. 


Great interest is being taken here in the 
meeting of the Board of Grain Super- 
visors and representatives of the flour- 
milling industry of Canada at Winnipeg 
this week. The board is endeavoring to 
get information and advice that will assist 
in its work of handling the remainder of 
the old crop and fixing the prices for new 
wheat. Representative members of the 
eastern trade are in Winnipeg for the 
conference. 

Corn bran, of which there is always a 
small quantity available from Ontario 
corn mills, is selling today in this province 
at $40 ton. This bran is normally worth 
$5 ton less than wheat bran, but as no 
price has been fixed for it the market has 
followed its natural course and is today 
at the figure named. On this basis the 
inference may be drawn that wheat bran 
is actually worth $45 ton in Ontario, 
whereas it is selling at $35.40, the figure 
fixed by Canadian food board. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., April 6.—The feature 
of the week in the flour trade has been 
the activity in the market for export ac- 
count. A large volume of business was 
done in this direction at an advance in 
prices of 5c bbl in bags, on account of the 
increased freight rate from Fort William 
to eastern points which went into effect 
March 15. The export department of the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., bought this week 
225,000 140-Ib sacks and 50,000 80-lb sacks 
at $10.85 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. vessel, St. 
John, N. B., and Portland, April ship- 
ment. 

Domestic and country demand for 
spring wheat flour has been somewhat 
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limited. Car lots of government standard 

spring wheat flour for shipment to coun- 

try points are selling at $11.10 bbl, in bags, 

f.o.b. cars, Montreal, and to city bakers 

at $11.20, delivered, while broken lots to 
rocers and city bakers have sold at 
11.30, delivered. 

The trade in the winter wheat flour has 
been dull. Supplies on spot in first hands 
are fair, but dealers say that the offeri 
from Ontarig millers are very light. 
market is firm and prices are unchanged, 
with sales of odd broken lots at $11.40@ 
11.50 bbl, in bags ex-store. Demand for 
rye flour is steady, and prices are fully 
maintained at $7.20 per bag in broken lots. 
Corn flour scarce and wanted at $6.50 per 


bag. 

The market for millfeed is unchanged. 
Offerings here are still limited. Bran is 
selling at $35.40, and shorts at $40.40 ton, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 
Demand for pure grain moullie is good, 
and millers of such are kept closely sold 
up. Prices are firm, with sales of car Iots 
at $73 ton, including bags, delivered, and 
broken lots at $75. 

Owing to the higher prices ruling in the 
United States for oat products than in 
Canada, some millers applied to the Cana- 
dian food board for permits to export 
same, but these were refused. There is a 
steady demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
for export account, and sales this week 
of 15,000 98-lb sacks of the former were 
made at $11.40 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. vessel, 
St. John, and several lots of 140-lb sacks 
at $11.30. On spot car lots of rolled oats 
are quoted at $5.40 per bag of 90 Ibs in 
jute, and at $5.30 in cotton, while in 
broken lots the former are selling at $5.50, 
delivered to the trade. 

A weaker feeling has prevailed for oats, 
and prices are lc bu lower than a week 
ago.. No. 3 Canadian western and extra 
No. 1 feed are selling at $1.061 bu, ex- 
store. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 

The trade commissioner at Barbados 
says that the demand for imported food- 
stuffs generally, and particularly for flour, 
was on the increase until the outbreak of 
the war. The showing for 1914 was 35,000 
bags, valued at £40,000. In the next two 
years there was a falling off in quantity 
of about 10 per cent each year, though the 
value remained about the same. Up to 
1913 the imports of flour from Canada 
were small. In the following year some 
8,700 bags were imported, of a value of 
£9,734. In 1916 only 4,300 bags were im- 
ported. Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynieec, Man., April 6.—Millers this 
week report some abatement in the do- 
mestic demand for flour throughout west- 
ern Canada. Mills are, however, still run- 
ning to full capacity, the export demand 
insuring a market for all they can pro- 
duce. 


The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, for 
export. 


Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-Ib cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.55 
Eastern Manitoba . 
Western Manitoba ee 
Saskatchewan .....ceeceseecccsecsece 
Eastern Alberta .....c.eeceesseceeres 
Western Alberta 5 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.45 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.55 
Vancouver Island .....sessescesceees 10.60 
Prince BRepert ..cccccivcsccoescessevvs 10.75 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10¢ bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40¢ over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


Fancy white rye flour of local manu- 
facture is now offering in the Winnipeg 
market at $13.50 bbl, in 98-Ib bags, job- 
bing terms. 





MILLFEED 


The unprecedented demand for mill- 
feed continues unabated. One of the 
largest of the western mills has sold its 
entire output for a month ahead, and is 
now booking orders for May only. Mill- 
ers are of the opinion that these condi- 
tions will obtain for another month or 
two, when abundance of pasture will solve 
the problem of feed requirements to a 
large extent. Current quotations: bran, 
$30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in 


bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Winnipeg 
territory ; A on coi Manitoba, 80c ton un- 


- in western 
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British Columbia coast points: bran, $35; ° 


shorts, $40. 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 
The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
has eased off somewhat during the week, 
and there is now, for the first time in 
many months, a surplus of these products 
Canada. Today leading mills 
are asking for rolled oats $4.5005 per 
80-Ib bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of 
delivery; oatmeal, in 98-Ilb bags, 15 per 
cent over rolled oats, 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Wheat deliveries at Winnipeg this week 
have been fairly good. The market has 
been quiet, little buying being done except 
by the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., which has 
been absorbing all offerings of contract 
grades. The fixed prices of wheat at 
Winnipeg are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba north- 
ern and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is sub- 
ject to a tax of 4c bu, for use in equalizing 
carrying charges and administration ex- 
penses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 94%,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.65; flaxseed, 
$3.893,; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$2.60,—in store, Fort William. 


SUPERVISORS AND MILLERS CONFER 

A meeting of the Board of Grain 
Supervisors and millers from eastern and 
western Canada, was held at Winnipeg on 
Friday morning. Dr. R. Magill occupied 
the chair. 

The regulations established by the 
Board of Grain Supervisors were dis- 
cussed, and while there were some minor 
criticisms regarding same, the general im- 
pression was that the regulations have 
worked satisfactorily. 

At the conclusion of this meeting the 
board went into private session with the 
millers’ committee for the discussion of 
technical matters. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS ’ 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending April 3, with 
comparison: 





1918 1917 
eee ee ee 330 247 
PN 8) eee ee eee ee ase eee 
ee eee re eee ee oe 348 346 
AOU F: 40 chives cette Bee eee 432 ror 
py EPP US ee reer eer 310 645 
yO Me Pee er int pom nie 244 211 


NOTES 


The plant of the Interprovincial Flour- 


Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., is now in 
operation, with a capacity of 800 bbls per 
day. 

J. E. MacFarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
arrived in Winnipeg this week from east- 
ern Canada. ; 

Commencing this week, the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange now starts business at 
8:30 a.m. This is in order to keep in line 
with American markets, where the. day- 
light saving scheme has been adopted. 

The Canadian cost of living commis- 
sioner has compiled figures showing that 
2,000,000 1-Ib loaves of bread are manu- 
factured every month by the 20 bakers of 
Winnipeg. Toronto heads the list with a 
monthly production of 4,900,000 Ibs, and 
Montreal comes second with 4,500,000. 

It is estimated that the province of 
Manitoba will this year have 3,000,000 
acres of land.sown to wheat, and with a 
greatly increased acreage in both Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, a total acreage of 
15,000,000 is expected. The Manitoba de- 
partment of agriculture estimates a wheat 
crop of 300,000,000 bus from western 
Canada this year. G. Rock. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 6.—The flour 
market in the Southeast has had a com- 
paratively quiet tone this week. There 
was some improvement in the supply of 
wheat, and production was slightly larger, 
though remaining less than half of the 
normal for this time of the year. The 
government, under its rule reserving the 
right to buy 30 per cent of the output, 
has been placing contracts with south- 
eastern m some of the large ones be- 
ing asked to furnish as much as 5,000 bbls. 

re continues fair demand for flour, 
but not as keen as several weeks ago. The 
members of the trade and consumers are 
becoming more or less reconciled to the 





Prices have probably the widest range 
known to members of the trade, some of 
the mills tion flour, in cot- 


ton, f.o.b. Ohio Ne gpr $11@11.50. Ina 
local way some mills quote as high as 
$12.50. s is attributed to short and 
irregular running time, increasing cost 
of production. 
handlers are having a hard time do- 
ing any business, finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to buy Minnesota or Kansas flours, 
and having their supplies cleaned up most 
of the time. Prices are $11.50@12, when 
flour can be obtained. Buyers say that 
substitutes are so high as to be practically 
rohibitive, prices asked being: corn flour, 
Bia; rye, $14.25; barley, $12@14. 

Corn meal is the premier substitute in 
the South. The mills have not been run- 
ning as regular this week, and mention is 
made of several being closed down, de- 
mand not being as active as previously. 
Those running report fair demand. Prices 
are on new basis outlined by Food Ad- 
ministration, . being: R omy per 100 Ibs, 
basis 96-Ib bags, $4.45@5.10; bolted, 12c 
more. Milling corn has been slightly 
easier, being quoted around $1.90. There 
still is considerable damp corn on the 
market. 

No material change is noted in mill- 
feed, mills endeavoring to catch up with 
business at fixed prices. 


THE COMING CROP 
Reports continue flattering as to the 
new crop of wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Correspondents of the Tennessee 
department of agriculture say that not 
in their recollection has wheat looked so 
promising at this season. Early in Febru- 
ary it was thought that it did not have 
sufficient root, but that belief has been dis- 
sipated, and the official report says that 
nothing short of a prolonged drouth or 
Hessian fly can prevent a bumper crop in 
the state. 
ouTPuT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 178,580 bbls, reported an 
output this week of 45,929, or 25.7 per 
cent of capacity. This compares. with 
43,658 bbls and 28.4 per cent last week, 
63 per cent same week in 1917, 56.4 in 
1916, 51.3 in 1915, 49.3 in 1914, 25.1 in 
1913 and 55.4 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April6é March 30 
PIGGP, BOIS chi iced cscs 18,200 18,200 
Wheat, bus ........065% 56,000 42,000 
EP eres LEE 419,000 394,000 
oo a ere eee eee 330,000 292,000 


NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Chicago this week to attend a meeting of 
corn millers. 

Farmers of Tennessee in the Sequatchie 
valley are said to have sold some nice lots 
of wheat recently, abandoning the policy 
of holding for higher prices. 

Rhea & McLane, Attalla, Ala., have 
completed remodeling the old corn mill 
of the Brown Milling Co., and will soon 
begin operation of the plant, which has a 
capacity of 3,000 bus daily. 

J. E. Hill, miller at Adams, Tenn., has 
been cited before the state food adminis- 
trator for alleged violation of regulations 
as to hoarding flour and selling consumers 
more than the prescribed amount. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, food administrator 
of Tennessee, has called a meeting of 
bakers in Nashville, April 10, to form 
an organization to co-operate with the 
Food Administration in the enforcement 
of rules to conserve food. 

The latest regulation of the Tennessee 
food administration limits hotels, restau- 
rants and public eating-places to 6 Ibs of 
flour per month to each guest, and 2 ozs 
of wheat flour to any one guest for one 
meal. Joun Lerrrr. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Halcyon”; No. 102,574. Owner, Seattle 
(Wash.) Grocery Co., Inc. Used on ‘pear! 
tapioca, popcorn and cottonseed salad oil. 

“Solitaire”; No. 105,898. Owner, Kehlor 
— Mills Co., St. Louis. Used on wheat 

ur. 

Figure of a hen setting on a basket of 
eggs; No. 104,518. Owner, Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal Factory, Waukegan, Ii). on egg- 
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mash, meal comprising a compounded ground 
feed composed of cereals, and other suitable 
ingredients for poultry feed for hens or 
chickens. ; 


DULUTH -SUPERIOR 


Dotuts, Minn., April 8.—Flour last 
week was unchanged. Buyers continued 
to press demands, but were unable 
to care for anything but established trade 
to any extent. As a result, very little 
new business was closed. Mills are well 
sold up, and only take on new business 
as old orders are cleared from the books. 
Customers having flour coming are calling 
for delivery, and shipments are made as 
fast as cars can be obtained. 

The durum flour mill offered a little to 
meet the R cag demands of the trade, 
and practically all was absorbed locally. 
Outside buyers are also awaiting a 
chance to be served. The miii output is 
mainly under contract, and very little is 
offered. 

Rye flour was purely nominal, the out- 
put of the mill going to local customers, 
very little new business being taken on. 
Stocks are reported light in all quarters. 

A small trade pas in corn and bar- 
ley flours, buyers not being insistent. The 
public appears to be taking more kindly 
to the flour substitutes, and anything in 
the way of a bread-maker finds a demand. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,740 bbls white flour and 2,150 bbls of 
other kinds, or 60 per cent of capacity, 
against 14,700 bbls, or 40 per cent, the 
previous week, and 13,720, or 37 per cent. 
a year.ago. 

Millfeed was dull, with mills offering 
little for sale. Occasional small lots are 
available, and are quicky snapped up. 


NOTES 


The corn movement to this market ha. 
ceased, none being received or shippe:! 
last week. 

W. B. Parsons, of the Bartlett Frazier 
Co., Minneapolis, is an applicant for mem 
bership in the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Stocks of barley in Duluth-Superior 
elevators last week increased 93,000 bus, 
the bulk reported to be coming from Min- 
neapolis. 

Lieutenant A. L. Goodman, vice 
president Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
was here last week from Camp Grant on 
a few days’ furlough. 

The market for wheat screenings is lif: 
less. Dealers claim it is difficult to sel! 
anything, with the pasturage season ap- 
proaching. Deliveries on old contracts 
are being made as rapidly as possible. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration continues shipping out a moi- 
erate volume of wheat to mills here aii 
at interior points, but little is going out 
for seeding purposes, the demand having 
been well supplied. 

Duluth-Superior elevators are entire!\ 
cleaned out of rye. Trading in the Ma\ 
future has ceased, all contracts being 
evened up. Any price quoted is pure|\ 
nominal, and posting of uotations has 
ceased except for cash trades. 

Oats have shown more strength, «(| 
vancing the past week about 2c bu. Ry. 
on the other hand, lost 4c, in sympat!) 
with weakness in outside markets. Bar- 
ley receipts were fair, but very little wis 
offered for sale, the receipts applying «on 
sales. 

Duluth-Superior harbor is practically 
clear of ice, and tugs are moving about 
freely. Some of the slips have ice, but not 
sufficient to obstruct movement of boats. 
The ice field in the lake has floated out. 
and is just visible. Crews of boats are 
being made up, and operations will begin 
as soon as conditions at the Soo Canal 
will allow. 

Elevator supplies of wheat are steadily 
dwindling under withdrawals for seeding 
and consumptive uses. Receipts are not 
showing the expected improvement. The 
small amount here will probably be u-ed 
entirely to care for local and interior |il! 
consumption. Little or none is expected 
to be moved out by boat. Arrivais «re 
not sufficient to care for mill requireme ts. 

The Duluth Board of Trade will est«)- 
lish control of future trading, in line with 
the suggestions made at the Chicago con- 
ference a few weeks and which meet 
with the approval of the Food Admjnis- 
tration. Hesolutions by the board of di- 
rectors providing for the enactment ¢f 4 
system of have been approved by 

membership. F. G, Carrson. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, APRIL 6 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat un- 
der ruling of Food Administra- 
tion, basis Chicago, in 98-lb 
sackD ssp Wis dde ceases beee we08 $10.40@11.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.50@12.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $10.50@11,00 
RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton weeeeee + $14.25 @14.75 


BARLEY FLOUR 


Standard grade, cotton ...... ~ + -$10.30@10.65 
CORN FLOUR 
White, per 100 Ibe .........eceees $6.20@6.40 


WHEAT—Supply light, demand good. No. 
2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red and 
No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 
2 northern, $2.17; sales of No. 1 northern, 
smutty, $2.16; No. 2 amber durum sold at 


7 


CORN—Supply lighter, demand active. 
Prices higher, Sample grade, 80c@$1.30; 
No. 6 mixed, $1.80@1.35; No. 5 mixed, $1.50; 
No. 4 mixed, $1.55@1.70; No. 6 yellow, $1.30; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.45@1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.55 
@1.70; No. 8 yellow, $1.65@1.77; No. 6 white, 
$1.35; No. 5 white, $1.35@1.65; No. 4 white, 
$1.70 @1.75. 

OATS—Cash buyers took hold freely. Re- 
ceipts, 2,861,000 bus, the largest at this time 
in years. No. 8 white, 90% @91%c; stand- 
ards, 91% @92c; No. 2 white, 91%c. 

RYE—Market easier, offerings not large. 
No. 2, $2.80; No, 3, $2.75. 

BARLEY—Buyers holding off; feeling 
easy. Sales were made at $1.70@1.80. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light. Corn flour 
higher at $6.87. Grits nominal at $65.99; 
meal, $5.98 per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 178 272 219 235 
Wheat, bus.... 87 962 68 829 
Corn, bus...... 2,173 1,334 691 766 
Oats, bus...... 2,861 2,468 1,552 1,961 
Rye, bus....... 53 91 9 88 


Barley, bus.... 802 422 172 171 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 6 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.10@10.40, cotton %-bbis; 95 
per cent, $10.20@10.50; low-grade, $9@9.75, 
—jute, 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-lb 
sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray shorts, 
$2.05 @2.10,—based on Administration grades 
and differentials. Corn chop, $3.10@3.20. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today: hard 
wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 at $2.16, 1 
at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Mixed, No. 2, $1.62@1.68; No. 3, 
$1.55@1.60; white, No. 2, $1.84@1.88; No. 3, 
$1.79@1.82; yellow, No. 2, $1.65@1.70; No. 3, 
$1.55 @1.62, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 183,600 872,200 66,150 928,800 
Corn, bus....1,083,750 475,000 776,250 268,750 





Oats, bus.... 414,800 199,500 183,000 268,600 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 4,400 22,000 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 30,800 1,400 12,400 33,600 
Bran, tons.. 460 600 1,860 2,660 
Hay, tons... 10,012 7,308 6,712 3,864 
Flour, bbis,.. 9,500 9,500 26,000 57,750 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 6 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton, 100 per 


cent war quality ......+-.ssees $10.30 @10.55 
Rye flour, pure, white cotton.... 15.00@165.25 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ + 12.90@13.26 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 11.75 @12.00 
Barley flour, Cotton s...-.+++e0+ 11.50@11.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 6.25@ 6.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 6.00 


MILLFEED—Firm for wheat feeds and 
very scarce, but other grades easier. Stand- 
ard bran, $35@40.50; standard fine middlings, 
$37@ 41.50; barley feed, $35@88; rye feed, 
$48@ 49; of] meal, $58.50; hominy feed, $59,— 
all in 100-Ib sacks, 


t 


WitAT—Firm, with unchanged prices, 
Demand. brisk for all milling grades. Re- 
ceipts, 7 cars, Government prices prevail, 
No. 1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@ 
2.21; No. 8, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Down 2@65c. Demand was 
800d for choice malting, but low-grades were 
slow and difficult to sell except at liberal dis- 
counts, Receipts, 119 cars. Medium, $1.92 
bb No. 8, $1.90@1.95; No. 4, $1.76@1.93; 
eed and rejected, $1.65 @1.80, 

RYE—Prices declined 10c. Demand was 
est from shippers. Millers were out of the 
market most of the week, having fair sup- 


plies on hand. Receipts, 26 cars. No. 1, $2.83 
@2.93; No, 2, $2.81@2.91; No. 3, $2.70@2.90. 


CORN—Advanced 10c, with demand good 
from manufacturers and shippers. Receipts, 
337. cars. Shippers figure that the heavy 
movement is over. No. 3 yellow, $1.50@1.80; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.65; No. 3 mixed, $1.45 
@1.70; No. 3 white, $1.50@1.80. 

OATS—Prices were ic lower. Demand was 
good from cereal industries, and shippers 
were in the market most of the time. Re- 
ceipts, 335 cars. Standard, 90@92%c; No. 3 
white, 89% @92c; No. 4 white, 89@92c. 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Fiour, bbis... 18,900 10,000 11,550 11,820 
Wheat, bus... 9,100 266,250 68,900 283,598 
Corn, bus..... 451,580 143,380 318,500 190,008 


Oats, bus..... 755,110 427,280 246,000 485,487 
Barley, bus... 183,600 210,250 45,720 85,803 
Rye, bus..... 33,150 35,550 11,475 36,950 


Feed, tons.... 810 900 3,900 1,659 





DULUTH, APRIL 6 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality .......... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina .......... 9.80@10.00 
Durum clear ....sseceeeeccceece «-+-@ 8.00 
No. 2 straight rye ..........ee0%. 13.75 @14.00 
No. 5 white rye blend .......... 11.25 @11.50 
Wo, GCP MOR ai So vig 65 8b '010s 20's 12.00@12.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
April 6..19,740 April 7..13,270 April 8..28,275 
Mch. 30.13,325 Mch. 31.20,915 April 1..28,810 
Mch. 23.14,175 Mch. 24. 7,030 Mch. 25.34,000 
Mch., 16.14,480 Mch. 17.12,350 Mch. 18.29,600 


WHEAT—Country movement light, mills 
getting bulk of receipts. Shipments steady, 
and elevator supplies reduced 96,000 bus, to 
461,000, against 11,665,000 in 1917 and 21,- 
645,000 in 1916. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats 


Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 


Mar. 30 89% @91% 298@300 150@204 
April 1 87% @89%  292@294 145@195 
April 2 88% @90%  290@292 140@190 
April 3 88% @90% 288@290 140@187 
April 4 88% @89%  288@290 140@187 
April 5 .... 894% @90% 288@290 148@190 
April 6 . 89% @90% 288@290 150@190 


Apr. 7, 1917 68% @66% ...@173 85@131 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
April 6 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic——_, ——-Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


COPE. ce ccces 63 - - «he ws was oh 
Oats ....... 13 1,247 690 . 2,208 1,460 
Seas 1 448 . Se 2 1 
Barley ..... 630 843 971 6 294 187 
Flaxseed ... 80 1,728 1,661 ™ 6 188 71 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (April 6), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts— -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
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Spring ..... 26 676 616 46 123 
Durum .... 7 28 1560 60 23 
Winter .... 6 owe 30 1 es 
Totals ... 39 704 796 107 146 194 
COFR ices. wee ees 2 ees 
Oats .....-.. 5 62 30 9 47 
Bonded... ... 361 97 3 324 
RD »«cvivsees de 12 3 4 4 
Bonded eae 2 0% ape 
Barley ..... 108 76 159 20 9 69 
Bonded... 6 29 @ . ase oes 27 
Flaxseed ... 41 44 10 14 3 i eee 
Bonded. . 22 S.. rake ‘ 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 6 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 nor} 81 1,482 7,261 13 3 21 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor ‘ 
3 nor § .. 470 203 1 1 13 
All other 
spring ... 130 7,936 8,326 4 790 320 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur @4 once bbe 1 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
8 dur +} oe 2 
All other 
durum ... 183 936 6,659 ... 30 72 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt ot ee 
All other 
winter ..... 88S ‘its z 2 
White ..... 4 ee 
Mixed ..... 4 6 18 
Totals 461 11,665 20,887 80 838 446 
Afloat ..... ase denen WEB, wa oom. aes 
Totals .. 46111,665 21,645 30 83838 446 


FLAXSEED—tTrading dull. Supplies light, 
but increased over last week by stoppage of 
shipping. Stocks reported, 86,000 bus, against 
59,000 last week, and 1,916,000 in 1917. Ca- 
nadian flaxseed being brought in. Range of 
prices about 9c. Old-crop futures 1@2%c 
over March 80; October, 7c over. Spot No. 1 
unchanged, 4c under to 5c over May contract. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


—-Close——_,, 

Opening April 7 
Aprill High Low April6é 1917 
May ..$4.12 $4.19 $4.10 $4.14% $3.09 


July .. 4.09 4.15 4.06% 4.10 3.10 
Oct.... 3.55 3.62 3.53 3.62 seve 


GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR MARCH 


Statement showing receipts and shipments 
at. Duluth-Superior for the month of March, 
with comparisons, in bus (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Domestic .. 179 280 2,670 3814 207 184 
Bonded .... 12 2,621 3,625 ... 87 643 














Totals ... 191 2,801 6,19 314 294 827 
Corn ....6.-- 88 10 see 83 1 b6 
Oats ...... » 26 19 202 8 36 21 

Bonded - 1,356 1,216 3 25 «6562 
RYG@. wscivoe 4 21 38 . 80 3 32 
Barley + 147 140 206 33 5 164 

Bonded... ... 86 See 14 23 
Flaxseed ... 45 223 39 48 13 22 

Bonded... 13 106 OB: cas 1 3 

Totals ... 513 4,761 8,030 519 392 1,654 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 6 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,583 bbls, and 18,411,- 
549 lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 lbs in wood: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour. $11.00@11.50 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.75@11.50 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@11.50 

WHEAT—Offerings very light, and stocks 
are wanted. Receipts, 108,013 bus; exports, 
none; stock, 211,370. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No, 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet but firm, with light 
offerings. Quotations: $14@15, as to quality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Demand less urgent, 
and prices easier. Quotations: to arrive, on 
a basis of $11.50@12.50 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Declined 8@4c. Offerings more 
liberal, and demand light. Receipts, 157,905 
bus; exports, 34,285; stock, 150,917. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: No. 8 yellow, 
$1.88@1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.82@1.88. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Weak. Dealers have 
already made large contracts. Much of the 
supply arriving is of unattractive quality. 





Quotations: 100-1b sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal .......... $....@5.06 
Granulated yellow meal . ovens @5.30 
Granulated white meal .. ase @5.50 
Yellow table meal ............... @5.05 
White table meal ................ @5.06 
White corn flour .............0055 @6.30 
Yellow corn flour.......... ges enet @6.00 
pg Se er ere eer @6.00 
Hominy and grits, case .......... @3.50 


OATS—Demand light, and prices declined 
8c under freer offerings. Receipts, 409,367 
bus; stock, 717,042. Quotations: 


BOG BWR. ive cc ccivetevedes $1.03 @1.038% 
BtamEare WHE 2.06. ccc ccees 1.02% @1.03 
bo lives, reget TO TEREPES LEE 1.01% @1.02 
WOO: OWED: 005 6 N63) ih eSectceees 1.00 @1.01 


OATMEAL—Firmer, and supplies well 
cleaned up. Pearl barley easier. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, bbl, $12.21; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.85@11.10; pat- 
ent, cut, bb), $12.21@13.88; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $6.55 
@9.40. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in March were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Recefpts— bbis bus bus 
March, 1918 ..... 323,996 406,615 431,447 
February, 1918... 170,573 485,215 74,822 
March, 1917 ..... 176,398 2,724,811 626,827 
March, 1916 ..... 234,897 3,806,501 613,226 
Exports— 
March, 1918 ..... Pres os 157,968 123,120 
February, 1918... *..... 480,631 ...... 
March, 1917 ..... ipee 2,116,584 265,540 
March, 1916 ..... 192,915 3,203,337 231,428 


*No official figures, 


NEW YORK, APRIL 6 

FLOUR—Dull; very limited amount of new 
business. Sufficient stocks for present needs. 
Prices nominal on spring, winter and Kan- 
sas, $10.85@11, jute. Receipts, 55,971 bbis. 
Substitutes in lighter demand, except corn 
flour. 

RYE FLOUR—In lighter demand, with 
prices lower and of wide range. Quotations 
were $13@15.25, jute. 

CORN GOODS—tThere was little change, 
with the possible exception of a slight in- 
crease in demand for corn flour, which com- 
modity was a little scarcer. Prices ranged 
around $5.90@6 per 100 lbs, but some was 
offered at $5.35, cotton. Meal was offered 
quite freely, but demand was not strong. 
White bolted was held at $5, and yellow 
bolted at $4.80, per 100 Ibs, cotton. 

BARLEY FLOUR—A drug upon this mar- 
ket. It is being offered continuously at ever 
decreasing prices, with little or no interest 
on the part of buyers. Mill prices ranged 
$11.50@12.50, jute, while spot goods were 
offered 60c under these prices. 

RICE FLOUR—In good demand. Stocks 
are light, but sufficient for present needs. 





Quotations were 10% @10%c Ib. Tapioca 
flour also in good demand, with light stocks. 
Quotations, 9% @10%e Ib. 

CORN—Movement not so heavy as last 
week, and it is thought that the rush to 
market has subsided. There is a good de- 
mand, which will undoubtedly continue. 
Quotations: kiln-dried, for 15-day shipment, 
No. 3 yellow $2.02%, No. 4 yellow $1.95%, 
No. 3 white $2.20%. Receipts, 758,400 bus. 

OATS—Toward the close, they firmed up 
on the report that large export interests were 
in the market. Prices ranged $1.04% @1.056% 
a according to quality. Receipts, 212,000 
us, 3 





8ST. LOUIS, APRIL 6 

FLOUR—Hard winter wheat 100 per cent, 
$11@11.75, jute. Soft winter wheat 100 per 
cent, $11.30@12, jute or cotton. Spring wheat 
100 per cent, $11@11.75; low-grade, $9@10, 
—jute. Straight rye flour $18.50@14, white 
$14.50, jute. Rice flour, $9.60 per 100 Ibs, 
cotton. Barley flour, $11.50@11.75, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk at mill (sacks 
extra); shorts $2 ton, mixed feed $4, and 
middlings $9 over. White hominy feed, $58; 
kiln-dried corn bran, $37; natural, $30; oat 
feed, $26.50 for reground. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 74 cars, against 125 
last week. Government prices, 

CORN—Receipts, 406 cars, against 668. 
Demand good at an advance of 8@l0c. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.72; No. 3 corn, 
$1.68; No. 5 corn, $1.25; No. 3 yellow, $1.70; 
No. 2 white, $1.88@1.92; No. 3 white,. $1.82 
@1.87. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.60; cream meal, $5; grits and hominy, 
$5.10. 

OATS—Receipts, 476 cars, against 633. 
Prices unchanged and demand good. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 92c; No. 3 white, 91%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 63,960 85,650 96,270 107,960 
Wheat, bus.. 108,122 687,600 120,500 631,970 
Corn, bus.... 785,360 480,000 830,780 308,200 
Oats, bus....1,096,000 530,400 799,950 524,400 
Rye, bus..... 15,633 4,400 2,860 4,440 
Barley, bus.. 36,255 9,600 77,810 1,680 


TOLEDO, APRIL 6 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regu- 
lation, 98's, cotton, f.o.b. mill, $10.10@10.30. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ........6esee0e008 $32.20 
SE SOUS 6 ove obec kn vecdestossoees 35.65 
DEM Ab cecd cov asicicovdecseecices 41.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 55.60 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag ......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 6 contract; 
year ago 36, 15 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 56 cars, 28 contract; year 
ago 24, 23 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 99 cars, 67 contract; year 
ago 39, 15 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus... 12,900 38,400 49,200 38,800 
Corn, bus.... 66,000 28,200 35,400 16,200 
Oats, bus.... 157,600 62,400 98,000 35,800 


Sevens; Ces. LESBOS ccc  weses  seces 


BUFFALO, APRIL 6 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
a | cet ae $....@ 9.85 
ee SP SPS rer rey ee @13.35 
ig Mee. ORE. OP @13.10 
ne eT te. tre ee +s.» @11.80 
Corn flour, white ............605. +» -@11.50 
Corn flours yellow, per 100 Ibs.... .... 5.25 
Graham: MOur 2. ..ccscccccccecses eee» @ 9.85 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom .............+45- $34.80 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.80 
Flour middlings, per ton ............. 43.15 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 49.15 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 42.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton 
COPe DFG, POF COM 2s cc rcccccvcevece 


Hominy feed, yellow, per ton .... ‘ 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 





Corn meal, yellow, coarse, per ton .... 66.00 
Corn meal feed, white, per ton........ 61.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......-..ss00% 67.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ..........000e0es 57.40 
Cottonseed meal, 38% per cent, ton... 56.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 53.00 
Cottonseed meal, 20 per cent, ton..... 43.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..........: 65.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood.... 13.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton...... 30.00 


WHEAT —Millers were in need of winter 
wheat, but very few cars arrived. Prices 
were unchanged; No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 
white, $2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, 
$2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No, 5 
wheat 12c, under No, 1, in store, New York 
export. 

CORN—There was a wide range in quality 
and price of all grades, and demand seemed 
to be confined to the best. There is quite a 
good supply here. Closing: No. 8 yellow, 
$1.70@1.75; No. 4 yellow, $1.65@1.70; No. 5 
yellow, $1.35@1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.30@1.55, 
—all kiln-dried, on track, through billed. 

OATS—While there was an active demand, 
buyers wanted the best weights, for which 
they paid a premium, some going for malt- 
ing purposes. The market closed the same 
as last week. No. 2 white, 96%c; standard, 
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96%c; No. 3 white, Sse: No, 4 white, 95%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters will be allowed to re- 
sume operations under restrictions, and there 
was a fair inquiry for for 
which $1.82@2 was asked, ¢.i.f. Buffalo. Spot 
barley very dull, 

RYE—tThere were sales of No. 2 at $2.85 
@2.90, on track, through billed. At the close, 
$2.80 was bid to arrive. 


BOSTON, APRIL 6 ‘ 

FLOUR—There are occasional offerings of 
100 per cent patents at a range of $10.35@ 
10.95 bbl, in sacks. 

MILLFEED—Wheat feeds are not offered, 
either for shipment or in transit. Some feed 
is arriving, but is not coming on the market, 
having been sold to arrive. Barley feed is 
quoted at $50 ton for shipment, with limited 
offerings, with stock feed at $64 and rye feed 








at $52. Oat hulls dull and nominal at about 
$32 ton. Cottonseed meal offered sparingly 
at $57. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—The demand for 
cereal products has fallen off somewhat. An 
occasional car of white corn flour is reported 
sold at $6.60@6.75 per 100 Ibs. White corn 
meal is quoted at $5.10@6; yellow corn meal 
lower at $4.40@5; feeding —_ meal, $3.70@ 
3.75; cracked corn, $3.80@3. 

FLOUR Bos Races Agger is in 
good demand at a lower range of prices, with 
rolled quoted at $10.50 per 180 lbs, in sacks, 
and cut and ground at $13.23. Some stone- 
ground graham flour is offered occasionally 
around $10.50 bbl, in sacks. Rye flour offered 
in a small way, with sales of patent at $15.50 
bbl, and straights at $13.65@14.70, in sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


eae oP) -—Stocks— 
1917 1918 1917 
66. 30 99,502 ..... 


Fiour, bbis.. oeees 
Wheat, bene. sees 164,817 4,677 34,179 
Corn, bus..... 15,800 86,8956 24,969 46,889 
Oats, bus..... 159,300 433,859 687,922 46,502 
Rye, bus...... 2,360 ..... 6,371 9,190 
Barley, bus... 1,100 1,400 1,455 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 214 OO § decee. | Views 


Corn meal, bbls 1,820 3 ..... seovse ceses 
Oatmeal, cases 6,384 ..... seuee sever 
Oatmeal, sacks 4,000 ..... «wees eseen 

*Includes 31,400 bbis for export. 

The exports from Boston during the week 
ending April 6 were 42,612 bus corn, the first 
shipment this season; also 160,000 bus oats. 
Exports of flour from Boston during Febru- 
ary, 107,640 bbls; during March, 284,683; since 
Jan. 1, 1918, 474,519. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 6 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring, Liberty grade ......... $10.50@10.75 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.50@10.75 
Hard winter, Liberty grade..... 10.50 @ 10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 13.75 @14.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent....... ee 
City mills’ winter patent....... + «++» @11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11.10 

MILLFEED—Closed up and seni , fishing. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $37.50@42.50; spring middlings, $39.50 
@ 44.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50; soft 
winter middlings, $35.50 @40.50. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with both movement 
and demand light. Receipts, 43,763 bus; 
exports, 16,000; stock, 104,489. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Steady, with demand moderate 
and movement increasing. Receipts, 249,108 
bus; exports, 63,268; stock, 491,270. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.80; 
southern white, yellow and mixed, by grade 
and sample, $1.70@1.95; near-by white cob, 
bbl, $8@8.25; yellow, $7.75@8. 

OATS—Easier, with movement good and 
demand fair. Receipts, 647,214 bus; exports, 
147,349; stock, 1,013,707. Closing prices: 
standard white, $1.01% @1.02; No. 3 white, 
$1.01@1.01%. 

RYE—Higher, with demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 45,370 bus; exports, 25,927; 
stock, 93,177. Closing price of No, 2 western 
for export, $2.7 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 9 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flouf in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-Ib cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard 100 per cent flour...... $9.55 @10.10 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (April 9), 
were: 
War semolina .....+.. pe eae . -$9.95@10.00 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 





coed | Ce 372,775 388,155 235,320 
April 7... 152,975 395,830 391,390 216,926 
March 30.. 166,590 222,685 383,865 251,290 
March 23,. 150,340 222,685 383,865 251,290 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 


April 14... .....- 24,615 98,125 14,100 
April 7... 8,200 24,606 151,115 14,930 
March 20.. 000 # 813.636 42.035 15,635 
March 23.. 700 813,635 42,035 16,635 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exportse—, 
ing milie ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Mar. 9%. 64 56,8256 130,830 182,525 000 715 
Mar. 16. 62 55,375 121,860 189,255 5,245 4,460 
Mar. 23. 6356,475 99,185 144,695 1,175 755 
Mar. 30. 6054,725 87,040 209,165 000 3,590 
Apr. 6. 49 43,775 86,985 147,090 1,796 10,426 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed .to- 
day i. ls for prompt shipment is 
Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, we 


days), per 
reported 01 as pity by brokers: 

April 9 Year ago 
YMC PEACE $33.00@34.14 $38.00@39.00 


Stand. middlings.. 35.00@36.14 38.50@39.00 
Flour middlings... 42.00@43.14 40.00@42.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.00@48.33 42.50@44.50 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-Ilb sacks: 

April 9 Year ago 

- -$39.00@40.14 $43.50@44.50 
Stand. middlings.. 41.00@42.14 44.00@44.50 
Flour middlings... 48.00@49.14 45.50@47.50 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 54.00@54.33 48.00@50.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$60.00@60.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 68.50@59.00 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@68.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. ey 00 @ 48.00 
Yéllow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.70@ 9.50 
Corn meal, white* .......... «++ 9.70@11.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 13.05@13.50 
Rye flour, pure medium pene 12.80 @13.10 


Standard bran.. 





Rye fiour, pure dark* 12.00@12.20 
Rye meal® .......... +» 11.00@11.10 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons « eeeeee 11,60@12.50 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* ......... 14.00 @14.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 9.60@ 9.70 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 9.60@ 9.70 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 910.55 @10.65 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 16.00 @ 22.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 18.00@22.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 48.00@54.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 53.00@56.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 17.00 @ 24.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00 oe 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbs oe eooee 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst ree 00 

*Per bbl in sacks. {fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 












Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 





No.1 - No. 3 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
Red spring .............+ vos ee 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .........+e45. 2.21 2.18 
DUPMMA. < s dinma vin scescccd ees us 2.17 2.14 
RReG@ GUrume ooo wcccccscccvves 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter @..........- ccee + eat 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ......cscseseeees 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


‘ COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 

-» 150 @165 87% @88% 291@293 140@190 
3.. 150 @155 89 @90 290@291 140@1387 
4.. 155 @165 89 @90 292@293 140@187 
5 160 @165 89 @90 291@292 148@190 
6.. 158 @168 89% @90% 291@292 150@190 
8.. 155 @165 90% @91% 288@290 150@191 
9*. 124% @126% 62% @64% 177@178 107@135 


*1917, 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus at omitted), were: 
pr. 7 Apr. 8 Apr. 10 
Apr. 6 Mar. 30 rth 1916 1915 
Corn .... 8380 795 301 97 880 
Oats ....1,274 1,481 6,528 3,030 2,061 
343 


Barley ..1,304 1,178 943 218 
Rye .... 176 206 327 341 101 
Flaxseed. 85 79 437 127 74 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: April 7 
Aprilé Mar. 30 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 934,920 813,200 2,852,430 
29,144 13,461 17,446 
1,218 993 


Millstuff, tons . 1, . 

orn, bus ....... 301,140 418,600 240,030 
Oats, bus ....... 1,072,720 1,816,290 572,790 
Barley, bus ..... 419,420 772,200 433,160 
Rye, bus ........ 183,000 238,680 114,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 80,000 115,000 142,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: April 7 





Aprilé Mar. 30 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 181,930 204,140 881,910 
Flour, bbis ...... 299,910 324,995 424,292 
Milistuff, tons ... 10,441 11,601 18,386 
Corn, bus ....... 266,710 205,920 325,000 
Oats, bus ...... - 1,400,150 1,926,080 899,640 
Barley, bus - 569,910 737,800 609,120 
Rye, bus ... + 140,760 167,140 63,100 
Flaxseed, bus ... 45,220 25,140 2,380 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending April 
6, with comparison, the receipts of wheat 


by cars were as follows: 
April 6 Mar. 30 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 86 63 





No. 2 dark northern spring. . 50 48 
Other dark northern spring. . 44 57 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 56 57 
No, 2 northern spring ....... 88 93 
Other northern spring ...... 121 165 
No, 1 red apring ........ ote oS ade 
Other red spring ...........- 1 6 
Red spring humpback ...... 5 9 
Amber Gurum .......-.+e50+ 65 62 
Durum ..... wtniw.o 04:0 15 7 
Red durum ..... 5 
Mixed wheat .......-.+se00- 139 166 
Dark hard winter .. ~~ 2 
Hard winter ....... - 162 30 
Red winter ..........+«+- Ne vee 1 
Hard white .......-.0ses0e0. 26 18 
Soft white ....... phdlp es vere 13 4 
White club ........+.. POTTS « | 2 4 
TOSS .ccccicdciccsccevevs . S78 792 





Comparisons for other years: 








April 7 a 8 ae a 
1917 916 1916 

ee pers 
No. 1 northern ..... 157 622 83 
No. 2 northern ..... 176 426 149 
No. 191 201 
103 139 
32 19 
30 10 
21 14 
Totals, spring ....1,761 1,522 616 
Hard winter ....... 344 170 17 
Macaroni .......... 175 65 65 
Mixed ....... sscocee 346 126 69 
Western ......... +» 169 41 owe 
Totals ....... +++ 2,685 1,923 767 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 

merce on dates given, in bushels (000s omit- 








ted): April 7 April 8 
April 6 = 30 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... sae 4565 666 
No. 1 northern. one ae 1,467 3,546 
No. 2 northern. . eee i> 1,792 2,368 
Other grades ... ... cin’ 6,162 6,058 
Totals ....... 380 469 9,866 11,628 
In 1915 ..... dee S960 (B80T .cose eso 
Im 1914 ........ 19,900 19,8387 ..... os ems 
In 1918 ..... -21,668 21,618 ..... odes 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed mills report a slight 
falling off in the demand for linseed oil-meal 
for immediate shipment. Buyers seem to 
show more interest in future shipment, as de- 
mand is reported very good. Mills say that 
buyers being more interested in future ship- 
ment is due partly to their past experiences 
in having difficulty in receiving supplies. 
The car situation is much better, according 
to local mills, and very little difficulty is 
experienced now in making shipments. Lin- 
seed oil meal is quoted at $56 ton, car lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is fairly active at $1.50 
gallon, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* » 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-— Mpls—, -——Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 2 ...$4.11% 4.11% 4.17 416% 4.13% 
April 3 ... 4.138% 4.13% 4.16 4.15% 4.12 
April 4 ... 4.13% 4.13% 4.16 415% 4.12 
April 5 ... 4.13% 4.18% 4.15% 4.15 4.11 
April 6 ... bert: 4.13% 4.16% 4.14% 4.10 
April 8 ... 4.12% 4.12% 4.15% 4.14 4.09 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—. ——In store——, 
1918 a} 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 80 14 118 85 437 127 
Duluth ..... 41 $e 18 86 1,916 1,732 

Totals.... 121 208 136 171 2,363 1,859 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to April 6, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 4,557 7,000 786 320 
Duluth ........ 2,110 7,066 2,196 6,198 


Totals ....... 6,667 14,066 2,981 6,618 




















Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
April 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
c. on og 206 185 50 23 
Em ° 123 564 117 80 
Conpolidsted 61 163 47 97 





Ogilvie . 336 111 74 ves 
Western ........ 39 68 32 103 
Grain Growers . wee 302 1,041 209 eee 
Fort William .... 1 327 











Eastern ......-. 38 63 13 vee 
OG Bay cc cicucs . 354 1,012 212 186 
Northwestern .... 102 74 46 ees 
Can. Northern ... 1,249 1,538 691 155 
Horn & Co, ...... 11 28 3 16 
Can. Govt. ...... 172 129 48 79 
Thunder Bay .... 300 746 153 24 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 348 344 79 167 
Dav. & Smith ... 78 295 78 vee 

i par 3,779 6,678 1,848 968 
Year ago ........ 22,970 10,163 1,296 1,629 
Receipts ........ 631 656 242 134 
Rail shipments .. 986 240 65 13 
Storage afloat.... 2,692 ose nae ees 

Year ago ...... 89 101 as Cae 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 

No. 1 hard ..... 14 No. 1C. W...... 2 


No. 1 northern..1,011 No. 2 C. W...... 644 

No. 2 northern.. 412 No, 3 C. W...... 463 

No, 3 northern... 380 ae 1 feed ...... 
1 


Wes. &. ocesvecs se 192 eed 

MO Eh dbs oc coke 126 2 feed ........ -1,523 

WOOD sdocctiies 692 Others .........1,428 

a, er + 205 — 

Others ........ 748 Vota?’ vse «+-6,678 
TOG. -as. becuse 3,799 





Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
Mpis—, —Duluth—, Winni 
1917 1918 1917 1918 191 
62 18s 3 211 


-++ 799 2,209 26 69 1,872 1,724 





April 10, 1918 





ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
To— To— 
Albany ........ 27.8 Philadelphia ... 26.3 
Baitimore ...... Philadelphia* .. 25.5 








Baltimore* . Philadelphiat .. 25.5 
Baltimoref .... ® Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 25.3 Portland ....... 80.3 
Boston ........ - 30.3 Portiand*® ...... 26.5 
Boston® ........ 26.6 Punxsutawney .. 25.3 
Bostont ........ 27.6 Quebec ......... 35.3 
Buffalo ........ 19.0 Richfield Springs 27.3 
Corning +++e+- 26.8 Rochester ...... 26.3 
Elmira ........ - 26.3 Rockland ...... + 30.3 
Erie ...... ee 19.0 Schenectady .... 27.3 
Hornell ........ 25.3 Seranton 

Ithaca peewee . 25.3 Stanstead 

Montreal ....... 30.3 Syracuse 

Mount Morris... 25.3 Troy ...... . 
Newport News*.. 25.3 Utica ........ . 

New York ...... 28.3 Wayland ..... 

New York* ..... 26.56 Chicago (local)... 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 27.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 26.3 


Ogdensburg .... : 30.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents pe: 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ............+.. 29.4 39.0 
MBOOT toi cc's cccscccs sc cesecs hs S88 43.0 
New Orleans .........2+++++ 17:5 27.5 
Birmingham ..............+. 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ............+.+ 29.4 39.0 
SOMA « .ceccscccccccsscscce 29.6 39.0 
TRQMNO: Ares ciccctesveuns ocoe 17.6 27.5 
TOPO s disc ccrvvccioccceecte 32.4 42.0 
AtlOMtO ..cccccccecsecsecsee B14 41.0 
Savannah .......... 29.4 39.0 
Athens ..,.. 33.4 43.0 
Augusta ... ° - 33.4 43.0 
Charleston, 8. C. ......... 29.4 39.0 





KANSAS CITY 
Rates on fiour for domestic shipment, a!!- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 82.0 Scranton ....... 30.0 
Boston ......... 34.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Washington .... 29.0 
i cocts BOeO DOtHOlE oc 0 ccc... 19.9 
Albany ........ + 831.3 Rochester ...... 29.0 
Syracuse eee eeiee 29.0 Cleveland ...... 20.9 
Va. com, points. 29.0 Louisville ...... 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......... 31.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
New York ...... 31.0 Halifax ..... eos 82.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Portland, Me. .. 31.0 
Virginia ports... 29.0 Montreal ....... 30.0 
St. John, N. B... 31.0 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, April 8.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from |! 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Apr. 7 Apr. 8 
Destination— Apr.6 Mar.30 1917 1916 








London ....... ‘ weewe seees 2,000 49,743 
Liverpool ...... 14,000 ..«.. 9,000 2,143 
Glasgow P « FCC. 9 iaeee eeess 19,817 
Leith .. Set ewes eee 4,000 
| eee * 20,000 47,000 ..... «.... 
ee eriaeeed esece 2000 
Cardif€ ....... js epee -eeehe 8,000 
Manchester .... ...++ sess 1,000 1,290 
France .......+ 5,000 26,000 ..... 91,756 
Italy eteens WK 9,000 17,000 ..... 57,920 
Rotterdam stiwalasiee 1,000 Ss cs.. 19,776 
Bergen ... aveee eeete  MEBOO voces 
Norway, Wuetiaet cos 55> focac: aes 13,034 
SIPUUEEccsibece stbae.  ehasd  ¥btee 1,298 
CUMS evsvccece - 10,000 ..... 2,000 6,778 
4 BR Pee RET eee eee Pe 1,000 11,123 
Other W. I.’s 12,000 ..... wee 25,695 
Cen. America... ..... Sebew e¥eee 11,000 
Po | Pe eee: are any 1,000 12,019 
Other 8. A. .... 2,000 ... 1,000 4,755 
B. N. America... ..... Py . 562 
Africa ......... 2,000 ..... weees 
Others ....... « 22,000 40,000 ~..... 25 





Totals ....... 112,000 181,000 80,000 365,56 
United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





r ames April ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye !rly 

Baltimore 72 620 41,122 84 - 
_ errs 4 68 6 1 
Buffalo ... 1,126 670 605 16 183 
Chicago ..... 908 6,009 6,343 531 745 
Detroit ..... 137. 107 191 44 +s 
Duluth ..... 461 63 13 1 530 
Galveston ... 6 67 aes 749 


BD see 
Milwaukee. . . $64 1,176 1,176 $78 175 
Minneapolis. . $80 880 1,274 176 1.304 


New Orleans. 512 654 1,152 15 1,660 
Newp. News. wee ses 707 «... SS: 
New York... 46 689 616 124 513 


Omaha ..... 183 1,676 1,102 29 79 
Peoria ...... TBO. 26. 1 
Philadelphia. 214 180 740 gs il 
St. Louis. ... 19 800 1,271 8 «+ 
Toledo ...... 40. 190 __ 18 ‘Wied 189 


Chae ag ... 4,696 17,360 "19,087 087 L152 61 148 
oan 30, 1918 6,381 19,016 18,098 1,086 | 709 
April 1 1917. 87,474 11,276 32,938 1,626 4 542 

April 8, 1916. 56,591 26,916 16,951 2,216 °.159 
April 10, 1915 38,299 29,461 26,357 689 ° 2,969 
Changes for the week: ‘Wheat, 
686,000 bus; corn, 1,656,000. Increases 
Oats, 939,000 bus; rye, 66,000; barley, 439,000. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending April 6 was 
estimated at 8,000 bbls, or 20 per cent of 
capacity, peta with 8,250, or 21 per 
cent, last week, 21,500, or 78 per cent, in 
1917, and 22,000, or 82 per cent, in 1916. 

ae flour is just as keen as 
ever, although the trade seems to have 
become more familiar with substitutes and 
is purchasing the same, mainly corn and 
rice products. One noticeable feature 
is the large number of mixed-car orders 
that are booked. This has helped milling 
materially, and is making a fair distribu- 
tion of all grain products. 

lhe major portion of flour in this mar- 
ket is owned by the larger bakers, but even 
their stocks are pretty well depleted. Min- 
neapolis mill brands have advanced 20c 
bbl, and are quoted here today at $10@ 
10.65 for 100 per cent patents in cotton. 
From the Southwest there is no variation 
in quotations on flour. A mill that is be- 
ing operated at 12 hours per day is askin, 
a trifle more than one operating at f 
capacity. 

Corn millers throughout this division are 
exceptionally busy. Buyers of corn flour 
are anxious to purchase of mills that have 
been in operation for some time, believing 
that these mills are best qualified to prop- 
erly condition corn before it is milled. 
There is a feeling that corn not p rly 
milled will fail to keep in good condition 
during hot weather. 

A personal visit to some of the barley 
millers in Wisconsin by the writer re- 
vealed the fact that those who have 
studied milling of this grain carefully, 
carried flour through last season without 
any trouble. Their products are being 
sought for, though most of the output is 
going to the central states. Rye flour is 
wanted, and the grain is getting scarce 
through Wisconsin. The mills are experi- 
encing no trouble whatever in disposing of 
their output. 

There was a strong inquiry for wheat 
feeds from jobbers and dealers generally. 
Light offerings of wheat feeds and other 
grades of offal have stimulated the market 
materially, Bran is quoted today at 
$33.25@33.50 ton; middlings, $35.50@ 
35.75; flour middlings, $41.50@42. 


CARS MORE PLENTIFUL 


There is a decided improvement in the 
car situation on western roads, and a little 
on the eastern lines. With few exceptions, 
the western roads are nearly ys 
with their orders for grain cars. ts 
due to a better car supply, and to a de- 
crease in the loading of grein. Farmers 
are busy in fields, and have less time to 
haul grain to loading stations. A report 
recently issued by an Illinois road said 
that 85 elevators along this line were shut 
down for want of cars, although the short- 


over 25 per cent of the was for 
moving corn. ite the em on 
eastern lines, a great deal of being 
moved to the seaboard eastern in- 


terior points. 


TO REGULATE CEREALS AND FEED 


Representatives of the United States 
Grain Corporation, together with B. A. 
Eckhart, chairman of the food adminis- 
tration, and several others, met in the 
offices of Howard B. Jackson, in charge of 
the Grain Corporation, last week, to take 

tin 


immediate action 

facture, sale and bu 
cereals and stock feeds. As a result of 
the aoa an allotment of 


on the 


of 6 Ibs per th for each 


person and the issuance of flour cards to 
retailers may be adopted as a means of 
conserving the supply of wheat flour. 

It was also decided that many small 
flour and feed mills in the Chicago zone 
that have failed to take out government 
licenses will be told to do so at once, or 
— An intensive survey is to be 
made of wheat on the farms of Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, and the 
state food administrators will determine 
= procedure in ordering it into the mar- 

t. ‘ 

OATS TRADING RULE 


Voting on the proposed change in the 
rules making No. 3 white oats the con- 
tract le, which was expected to come 
up ay, has been postponed. A peti- 
tion signed by 25 of the leading receivers 
and cash handlers asked that amend- 
ment be chan to conform with the in- 
spection rules of the state grain — 
tion department for No. 3 white oats. 
latter says No. 3 white oats shall be sweet, 
90 per cent white, shall not contain more 
than 3 per cent of dirt and 5 per cent of 
other grain, and weigh not less than 24 
Ibs to the measured bushel. 

The new rule put up at a conference of 
all exchanges aa adopted by a number of 
them makes the minimum test weight on 
No. 3 white oats 28 lbs, which is the same 
as the minimum on standards. This, it is 
claimed, would prevent the Chicago mar- 
ket from getting a large supply of oats, 
as the minimum test of 28 lbs is too high. 
It would not benefit the trade for which 
the change is proposed. 

The cash interest 1g pon that standard 
white oats remain as the contract grade as 
at present, with No. 3 white oats deliver- 
able at 114c bu discount from standards, 
No. 2 white oats %4¢ premium and No. 1 
white i4¢ premium. 

It is proposed to change the amendment 
to the rules so that, instead of having No. 
3 white as a basis, as was suggested at the 
recent conference of exchariges, standard 
will be the basis for Chicago on contract 
grades, No. 3 white to be deliverable at 
1%c discount, No. 2 white at 44,c premium 
and No. 1 white at %4c premium. It came 
up for adoption Monday, and was accept- 
a by the membership. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PURCHASING OATS 


Henry Leveridge, chief oat buyer of 
the Wheat Export Co., was in Chicago 
Thursday, and left Friday for the East. 
He spent most of the time conferring with 
Henry E. Halliday, in charge of the oat 

urchases for the forage division of the 

nited States quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. It was suggested to Mr. Leveri 
that it would be advantageous to t 
Wheat Export Co., and greatly benefit the 
oat trade, to change his me of buying 
cash oats for the allies. 

Instead of giving the business to the 
seaboard rters, who in turn buy fu- 
tures to for the cash grain, it 
was suggested that it ask holders of large 
supplies of oats to offer all desired 
to sell, and accept the lowest. is the 
plan on which the federal government has 
worked, and it has been able to make large 
purchases without disturbing the market. 

There were purchases of 300,000 bus 
made here on Friday at 94@941,c for No. 
8 white, shi Se et stor- 


age after that time. The f govern- 
ment and the Wheat Co. are the 
largest bu of oats. Their combined 


requirements are 15,000,000 bus per 
month, or equal to the average primary 
receipts. 
DEATH OF PIONEER TRADER 
Ozro W. Clapp, the oldest member in 
t of continuous association of the 


April 6, 1858, or 60 years from the date 
on which he died, being the last of the 

His membership cost 
him $5. 

He was a member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, from 1898 to 1909. 
For several years he was actively en, 
in the and stock trade in New York. 
In 1879 Mr. Clapp, with-J. B. Hobbs, who 
had one of the commission house 
trades at that time, controlled the corn 
market. He secured an order to buy 
3,000,000 bus October corn at that time 
from an eastern speculator who was in 
the market on a big scale. 

Mr. Clapp, in telling of the order a few 
years ago, which was one of the largest 
ever given out, said: “It took me two days 
to fill it, and I had to advance the price 
from 62%, to 67c. On Oct. 1, 1879, I paid 
for 9,500,000 bus of cash corn which was 
delivered on Oct. 30, and we had 40,000,000 
bus of grain on our books.” 

No man in the grain trade had a better 
memory of leading events. He leaves a 
son, Dwight Clapp, and a married daugh- 
ter who resides in St. Louis. The funeral 
was held Monday afternoon at Oakwoods. 
The death of Mr. Clapp leaves Israel P. 
Rumsey, the longest time member of the 
board, he having joined in 1860. 


TAXABILITY OF DRAFTS 


Advices from the Treasury department 
at Washington to Secretary J. R. Mauff 
say that the general rule is that an ordi- 
nary sight draft with bill of lading at- 
tached is not taxable, but a draft to be 
paid at sight on arrival of car, or con- 
taining a memorandum to hold until ar- 
rival of car, is. 

A sight draft, accompanied by instruc- 
tions outside of the instrument, as “Do 
not present until arrival of car,” or some 
such memorandum, is not taxable. A sight 
draft accepted and paid for the drawee 
by the collecting bank, which holds it and 
charges interest until the drawee takes it 
up, is not taxable. 


NOTES 


No, 2 white Kafir corn is selling here at 
$3.70 per 100 ibs, and No. 3 milo maize at 
$3.65. : 

Flour stocks in all positions east of the 
Rockies, and exclusive of Minneapolis, 
April 1, were 291,000 bbls, an increase of 
89,000 in March. Last year they were 
662,000 bbls. 

Flour stocks here April 1, as reported 
by the Board of Trade, were 60,000 bbls, 
compared with 40,100 March 1 and 67,000 
bbls April 1, last year. Two years ago, 
stocks were 58,000 bbls. 

John J. Morken, for some time located 
in Chicago as flour broker and for the last 
two or three years with Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, is to be trans- 
ferred to its Pittsburgh headquarters. 

Corn is grading better, and on last 
Thursday there were 14 cars of No. 2 or 
better, with sales of No. 1 and No. 2 
mixed at $1.90. Sample grade has ad- 
vanced 20@30c from low point of the 
week, 


Instead of the railroad companies col- 
lecting the charges for inspection of grain 
that comes here, the state grain inspection 
department is to collect the inspection 
charges direct from the consignee of the 
grain. 

Corn screenings, resulting from the ac- 
tivity in drying corn of late, are in 7s 
supply and are being used for feed. 
contain a liberal percentage of cracked 
corn, and sales have been made at $40 
@60 ton. 

Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $5,375, or $2,375 above the recent 
low point. The advance is due to buying, 
in expectation that the adoption of the 
new style of trading in corn and oats will 
bring a largely increased volume of busi- 
ness. 


For the last three months, farmers have 
received nearly double the 10-year average 
price for their oats. In fact they have 
secured former wheat prices for their 
oats, which has never happened before. 
Primary receipts of oats from Aug. 1, 
1917, to April 1, 1918, were the largest on 
record, 243,000,000 bus. 

The vote on the new-style corn proposi- 
tion, on Saturday, was 561 ~ > ae 
——- unanimous in its favor. - 

g thereunder will commence April 11. 

tions can be in June or July deliv- 
ery. No delivery can be made, however, 
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before June 1. No. 4 corn sold here today 
at $1.55 for mixed and $1.55@1.70 for 
yellow. 

The government requires western rail- 
roads to report on daily loadings of grain, 
whether from country elevators or ter- - 
minal markets, designating, whether for 
export or domestic shipment, the various 
kinds of grain and the aggregate. This 
gives the regional directors the fullest in- 
formation as to the extent of the move- 
ment from day to day. 


Visible supply stocks of corn have in- 
creased materially of late. On April 1 
they were 19,016,000 bus, compared with 
a 10-year average of 16,641,000. Present 
stocks have only been exceeded three times 
at this season in a decade. They are 
nearly 9,000,000 bus more than the aver- 
age of 1908 to 1912, and 3,500,000 less 
than the average from 1913 to 1917. 


Oat requirements of the United States 
government for various cantonments in 
this country and for export have been in- 
creased to 5,000,000 bus per month, but 
are expected to be cut down shortly. A 
few months ago they were estimated at 
1,500,000 bus. These figures were evident- 
ly too low, as it hardly seems possible that 
they could be increased 2,500,000 bus in 
so short a time. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cage May 21-22. President A. Stanford 
White, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has appointed a committee for the enter- 
tainment of delegates. It is composed of 
Frank A. Delaney, William W. Eckhardt, 
Adolph Kempner, E. A. James, D. H. 
Harris, George E. Booth, J. J. Bagley 
and Edward Hymers. 

Prices of low-grade corn dropped to a 
level this week which made them attrac- 
tive to buyers for drying and for indus- 
trial use. The latter have been the largest 
buyers right along, but they took hold 
more freely. A few cars of badly heated 
and rotted corn sold as low as 25c, but 
there was very little sold below 40@50c, 
and advances of 15@25c were paid later, 
owing to lighter receipts. 

The fourth annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the National Association of White 
Corn Millers was held in Chicago, April 5, 
and resulted in the following officers be- 
ing elected: president, Louis J. Leicht, 
Patent Cereal Co., Geneva, N. Y; vice- 
president, J. W. Blair, Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas; secretary and treasur- 
er, Charles W. Schmidt, Schmidt & Walk- 
er Co., Cincinnati. 

A meeting of the directors of the Ter- 
minal Elevator Men’s Association was 
held here, April 3, with the special com- 
mittee of the insurance men in regard to 
furnishing adequate protection on grain 
when the new crop is moved. The elevator 
men will maintain their houses in satis- 
factory condition with adequate watch 
service, and insurance men will increase 
their lines to provide for complete cover- 


age. 





WISCONSIN 

Miiwavxee, Wis., April 6.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 900 
this week, representing 7 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 2,200, or 17 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out 9,000, or 84 per cent. 

There is no change in the wheat flour 
situation. Demand continues brisk, and 
mills have nothing to offer. The output 
was very light this week, owing to mills 
grinding rye, and will be light for the 
next two weeks. The quotation on 100 
per cent war quality is $10.55, in cotton. 
Some outside mills are quoting at $9.50@ 
10.40, cotton. Shipping directions have 
come in freely, and millers had no dif- 
ficulty in loading out all manufactured, 
as the car situation was easier. 

Millers report a good demand for rye 
flour, and mills are running heavily, hav- 
ing liberal orders to fill for the next tws 
weeks. Milling rye was received in suf- 
ficient quantities to enable all mills to 
operate to capacity. Inquiry continues 
good from all sections, and fair bookings 
were made. White patent is quoted at 
$15@15.25, and dark at $12.90@13.25, in 
cotton. 

Demand continues brisk for southwest- 
ern patent, but offers were very light. 
Jobbers have small supplies on hand, and 
are holding at $11.50@11.75, in cotton. 
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Jobbers say have received no offers 
from Kansas or Nebraska mills this week. 
The demand for corn flour is brisk, and 
mills are operating to capacity. Good 
bookings were made from all sections. 
Prices are held firm at $6.50, in 100-lb cot- 
ton. There was a good call for corn meal, 
and it was quoted at $6, in 100-Ib cotton. 
Trade with the East and Southwest con- 
tinués heavy. State and local business 
satisfactory. 
Barley flour was in rather light de- 
mand. Most dealers are well stocked up, 
and find that the grocery trade is not 
selling very freely at present. Prices 
were steady at $11.50@11.75, in cotton. 

Market continues firm on wheat feeds, 
with very little offering. Shippers have a 
car now and then, but hardly enough to 
establish a market. Barley and rye feeds 
were lower, and difficult to sell at mills’ 
asking prices. Shippers have consider- 
able coming from mills, and are having 
trouble to sell. Millers are holding prices 
on both barley and rye feeds firm, but 
shippers are willing to discount the price 
in order to make shipment. Barley feed 
was quoted at $35@39 and rye feed at 
$38@39, in 100-lb sacks. 

Hominy feed was weak, and shippers 
say that they were unable to make sales 
except at a decline of $3 under last week’s 
quotations. Eastern buyers dropped out 
of the market this week, and both millers 
and shippers say that they have received 
very little inquiry. There was only a light 
demand for screenings. Shippers say 
that the prices are so high that buyers 
are not interested, as they cannot see the 
feeding value for the prices asked. 


NOTES 


Receipts of corn in this market during 
March were 2,492 cars, against 800 in 
1917. Drying facilities total 620,000 bus 
of grain in 24 hours. 

The plant of the Milwaukee Macaroni 
Co. was damaged by the explosion of a 
bomb placed in the rear of the four-story 
brick building this week. Loss, $500. 

Albert B. Geilfuss, a member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce since 
1885 and for many years prominent in 
Wisconsin banking circles, died this week, 
aged 71. 

Cereal mills in Milwaukee have just 
about caught up with orders for the gov- 
ernment, and are now working on domes- 
tic business. They expect to grind heav- 
ily, as domestic orders are very large, and 
shipments have been delayed. 

At the annual election of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, held on April 1, 
Herman W. Ladish was re-elected presi- 
dent, H. H. Peterson first vice-president, 
H. M. Stratton second vice-president, H. 
A. Plumb secretary-treasurer, and L. L. 
Runkel, William E. Schroeder and James 
Mallon directors. 

H. N. Witson. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., April 6.—The demand 
for flour from retailers has fallen off al- 
most entirely, and there appears to be no 
great anxiety on the part of bakers to get 
additional supplies. Substitutes are not 
selling as readily as a week ago, and prices 
are easier, while wheat flour has advanced 
about 30c bbl. The pinch to the house- 
wives for wheat flour will not come for 
some time yet, as considerable hoarding 
was done until the 50-50 order was issued. 
They will take their chances of being 
forced to use war bread later on. 

Bakers are increasing their trade stead- 
ily, and at the same time sticking closely 
to the government regulations. Some in 
the northern part of this state are com- 
plaining of their inability to get wheat 
flour in sufficient quantities, but this will 
no doubt be remedied in a few days. Quite 
a number of millers have ground up all 
the wheat coming to them, and more will 
be out of the deal as the season advances. 
It will therefore be necessary to find new 
sources of flour supplies. 

There are all sorts of wheat flour prices 
here, both in carloads and to the smaller 
trade, and the same is true of rye flour. 
The best white corn flour is firmer, as 
offerings are light. Very little graham 
flour on the market. 

Millfeeds are not offered in any quan- 
tity outside of mixed cars with flour, and 
then only a little at a time. There has 
not been enough to supply even the most 
favored customers this week. Barley 
sereenings are offered at last week’s de- 
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cline, and the demand is improving. No 
change in prices as yet. Rye feeds scarce. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is selling slowly, 
oon = of the other — are ha re 
ng well, owing to embargoes 

Pete: Bids are asked for hominy feed. 

o change in gluten, and little offered by 
dealers here. Cottonseed meal stronger, 
and oil meal easier. Alfalfa meal is of- 
fered at $39, and there seems to be plenty 
of it. 

Rolled oats firm and in 
Oat hulls quiet at $30 
sacked, track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of wheat flour for the week 
in this district was 113,750 bbls, repre- 
senting 68 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 129,800, or 78 per cent, of wheat, rye 
and barley flour last week, 126,200, or 76 
per cent, wheat flour, a year ago, 110,600, 
or 66 per cent, in 1916, 100,450, or 73 per 
cent, in 1915, and 85,300, or 62 per cent, 
in 1914, 


demand. 
or reground, 


NOTES 

Farmers in this state who stored their 

otatoes last fall, expecting to get at least 

2 bu, are now offered 65c. Hay was held 
at $33@34 for the best and there are no 
buyers now at $10 less. 

While a tug worked through the ice off 
this port 20 miles and found it soft, there 
is still a big field, and some of it is solid. 
With a warm rain and sunshine, boats 
should get through by April 20. 

There has been a great cry in northern 
New York concerning glass found in 
flour, maple sugar and other foodstuffs, 
but investigators say the few bits found 
which resembled glass would do no physi- 
cal harm. 

No trouble is expected in the labor 
situation here as far as the elevators are 
concerned. The elevator owners and 
housemen have decided to submit their 
differences to the National Adjustment 
Commission. 

The Rialto Grain Co., which has oper- 
ated the Rutland grain elevator at Og- 
densburg under lease for several years, 
has notified the Rutland Railroad that it 
would not renew the agreement this sea- 
son. The company is unable to get boats 
to carry grain. 

Stocks of wheat here are down to 
1,350,000 bus, compared with 1,710,000 a 
year ago. There is enough for millers who 
have not used up their quota, until May 1. 
The allotment last week placed all the 
wheat here in millers’ hands, and they can 
grind it up at any time. 

The Gibbs elevator rate bill, which 
would raise from %c to le per bu the 
charge for elevating, weighing and han- 
dling grain in this city, is recommended 
for passage. With the increased cost of 
labor and other expenses in. handling 
grain, the advance is little enough. 

Charles E. Treman, federal food ad- 
ministrator for New York state outside 
of the Metropolitan districts, was in Buf- 
falo last week, and attended a meeting in 
the office of Charles Kennedy, grain ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Treman said: “Profit- 
fixing, not price-fixing, should be the aim 
of the federal Food Administration.” 

M. Purcell, who has been connected with 
the grain and milling interests here for 
many years, has been appointed chief of 
the coarse grains department of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administration, 
and will be under John J. Stream. A 
handsome travelling bag was presented to 
him by the members of the Corn Ex- 
change. 

Bailey’s home bakery, at Jamestown, 
N. Y., was closed for 24 hours this week 
for not using the proper proportion of 
substitutes in baking. “In fairness to the 
proprietor,” the food administrator said, 
“I do not believe he was intentionally 
violating the rules; but in a sense of fair- 
ness to other bakers of the city it could 
not be overlooked.” 

E. BaNnGassEr. 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

April 9.—For the week, corn was active 
and prices were firmer. Mills were good buy- 
ers of white corn, and seemed willing to pay 
the high prices asked. No. 3 white corn 
was quoted today at $1.85@1.88 bu; No. 3 
yellow, $1.567@1.67; No. 3 mixed, $1.52@1.62; 
other grades, 70c@$1.30. 

Oats were fairly active, and prices were 
firm compared with the futures. Offerings 
were moderate, and cleaned up daily. No. 3 
white was quoted at 4@4%c over the Minne- 
apolis May today, or 904% @90%c bu; No. 4 
white, 87% @90c. 

Rye was in indifferent demand most of the 





week, with only a few buyers in the market. 
Prices are easier, due mostly to the good 
prospects for a large crop this year. No. 2 
Was quoted at $2.85@2.87 bu today, a drop of 
5@6c bu for the week. _ 

Barley has been rather quiet for top grades. 
Mills showed very little interest in offerings, 
and were practically out of the market. Me- 
dium and lower grades were more active, 
and prices were a shade firmer. Range quot- 
ed today, $1.50@1.90 bu, 





Seeding in the Northwest 
MINNESOTA 


Baldwin Flour Mills, Graceville: Wheat- 
seeding 85 per cent completed April 6. 
Wheat acreage increased 20 per cent. 

C. J. Stelaner, Frazee: Wheat acreage 
increased 25 per cent. Seeding well ad- 
vanced. Weather and ground in good 
condition. 

Lanesboro Roller Mill Co., Lanesboro: 
Wheat-seeding half completed. Cold 
nights delay work. Condition good. 
Wheat acreage considerably increased. 

Ebner Milling Co., Wadena: Wheat- 
seeding almost completed. Acreage in- 


creased 10 P a cent. Not much small 
grain. Conditions good. 

Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief 
River Falls: Wheat-seeding being pushed 
rapidly; half completed. Acreage in- 
creased 25 per cent by early spring and 
favorable weather. Present conditions 
ideal. 

Erskine Milling Co., Erskine: Condi- 
tions favorable. Wheat-seeding on. Pos- 
sible 20 per cent increase in wheat acre- 
age. 

Hensing Roller Mills, Henning: Wheat 
75 per cent seeded. Ground in fine condi- 
tion. Wheat acreage increased 10 per 
cent. 

St. James Milling Co., St. James: Wheat 
all well seeded. Acreage five times last 
year’s. 

—— Eye Mills, Sleepy Eye: Weather 
and soil conditions favorable for wheat- 
seeding; almost finished. Wheat acreage 
increased 10 per cent. 

Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells: Seeding 
75 per cent finished. Wheat acreage in- 
creased 15 per cent. Seeding conditions 


Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: Wheat- 
seeding 70 per cent done. A little dry, but 
fields well worked. 

Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea: 
Wheat acreage increased 15 to 20 per cent. 
Weather ideal for farm work. Wheat 50 
per cent seeded; oats, 20. 

Independent Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Menahga: Wheat acreage increased; also 
fall and winter rye; 25 per cent more 
wheat and rye sown than last season. 

Belgrade Flour Mill Co., Belgrade: 
Wheat 90 per cent seeded; increase 10 per 
cent. 

North _ Branch Milling Co. North 
Branch: Seeding conditions good. Wheat- 
seeding increased 20 per cent. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Wheat-seeding practically finished; acre- 
age increased 15 per cent. Excellent seed- 
ing conditions. 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Hastings: 
Seeding two-thirds done; 10 per cent in- 
crease. 

Blaisdell Milling Co., Detroit; Wheat- 
seeding 40 per cent done. No increase. 

Foley Milling & Elevator Co., Foley: 
Wheat-seeding nearly completed; con- 
siderable increase. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: Wheat- 
seeding half done. Increase 25 per cent. 

Argyle Roller Mill, Argyle: Fine 
weather. Seeding begun. Large acreage. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville: Wheat- 
ee half done. Rain and snow April 
6. Wheat acreage possibly slightly in- 
creased. 

Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth: 
Wheat-seeding practically finished under 
most favorable conditions. Acreage in- 
creased 10 to 15 per cent. 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston: Seed- 
ing conditions ideal; ground perfect. 
Wheat acreage increased 25 to 40 per cent. 

H. E. Frazee, Pelican Rapids: Seedin 
conditions ideal. Wheat acreage fnictensed 
5 per cent, 

Fosston Elevator & Flouring Mills, 
Fosston: Wheat and oats mostly in b 
April 7. Wheat acreage not increased. 
Barley, oats and flax acreage increased. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Walhalla Roller Mill Co., Walhalla: 
Some seeding done. Large wheat acreage. 
Medina Milling Co., Medina: Rye sown 
last fall 10 per cent more than previous 
fall; barley same. Wheat acreage prob- 
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° 
ably slightly increased.: Rain badly need- 
ed in North Dakota. 

‘Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Seeding 
just be . Acreage inc prob- 
ably 5 per cent. Ground dry and consid- 
erable wind; tendency to damage fields 
already sown and hurt winter rye. 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo: Seeding condi- 
tions fine. Wheat 75 per cent in. Expect 
increased acreage. 

Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co., Mayville: 

Seeding conditions good. Much wheat- 
seeding done; acreage increased. Pros- 
pects good. 
Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott: 
Wheat-seeding third done. No coarse 
grains sown yet. Conditions excellent; 
ample moisture. Wheat acreage increased ; 
coarse grain normal. Little plowing last 
fall; too dry; much disking this year. 

New Rockford Milling Co., New Rock- 
ford: Seeding conditions good; ground 
dry and in good shape; seeding general 
this week. 

Grafton Roller Mills Co., Grafton: 
Wheat half seeded; work hastened. Pros- 

ects good. Increase 20 per cent. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Seeding 75 per cent done. Ground in fine 
condition. Acreage increased 10 per cent. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Seeding 
half done; some delay from morning frost. 
No large wheat acreage increase. 

Drake Milling & Grain Co. Drake: 
Wheat acreage same. Half entire acreage 
seeded to rye last fall. Considerable ryc 
killed by cold weather and lack of mois- 
ture. Little wheat-seeding yet; cold 
weather. Need moisture badly. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot: Seeding 
conditions good; 25 per cent wheat in. 
Acreage normal. 

Schimel Bros., Balfour: Wheat acreave 
decreased 15 per cent. Rye increased 15 

er cent. 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton: Wheat- 
seeding 75 per cent finished. Conditions 
favorable. Wheat acreage increased 10 to 
25 per cent. 

_Richardton Roller Mills, Richardton: 
Seeding began March 20. Ground dry; all 
land prepared last fall; works well. Wheat 
40 per cent seeded. Snowstorm April 5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gettysburg Milling Co., Gettysburg: 
Earliest spring in several years. Fast 
wheat-seeding; 20 per cent increase. Corn 
acreage largely increased if seed obtain- 
able. . 


Louis Wagner, Beresford: Wheat all 
sown. Acreage more than doubled. Win- 
ter wheat doing finely; needs warm rain. 

Fairfax Milling Co., Fairfax: Seeding 
practically finished. Increased acreage 80 
per cent on wheat; winter wheat outlook 
100 per cent. 

Charles Mix County Milling Co., Platte: 
Seeding conditions best ever. Wheat acre- 
age 100 per cent normal. 


IOWA 


Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport: 
Considerable spring wheat seeded; almost 
every farmer putting in 5 to 10 acres. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CROP REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: With continuation of favorable 
weather, wheat-seeding will be completed 
in many localities this week in South Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 

North Dakota a little later; many farm- 
ers believe seeding should not start earlier 
than April 1. 

Seeding in Red River Valley 25 per 
cent done. 

Montana: good condition in winter 
wheat; greatly increased spring wheat 
acreage; seeding conditions similar to 
North Dakota. 

In sections of South Dakota and Min- 
nesota, where coarse grains have been 
raised almost exclusively for a number of 
years, many farmers patriotically seeding 
from 15 to 25 acres of wheat. 

Barley ground being prepared in South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Some early oats 
seeded. 

Winter rye throughout Northwest, sown 
in stubble, in good condition; that on fall 
plowing shows winter-killing, and prob- 
ably much of this land will be reseeded to 
other grains. p 

Light showers at various ints in 
Northwest this week did not delay farm- 
work, but were a benefit to early-sown 
grain. 

Consider crop conditions almost ideal 
oe that subsoil is dry in some locali- 

ies. 
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Flour still continues very quiet, in spite 
of the fact that London and the home 
counties have been placed on short ra- 
tions of meat, butter and margarine. Of 
home-killed meat only about three-quarters 
of a pound falls to the share of each adult 
in London. A rush to make up with bread 
would seem inevitable, yet bakers com- 
plain of slack trade. 

It looks as if the food controller, in in- 
sisting on a 90 per cent length of wheaten 
flour, with 25 per cent admixture of vari- 
ous cereals, has effectually managed to de- 
crease bread consumption. Since 90 per 
cent flour came into bakers’ hands, the 
loaves they turn out are not a 
The only comfort is that we are not likely 
to get to bread rations, with which we were 
threatened if people did not curb their 
bread appetites. At present, at any rate, 
Londoners are eating less rather than 
more bread. 

We have not yet in London heard of 
millers receiving American flour in lieu 
of wheat wherewith to make out their out- 
put, but this has happened in the north 
of England. The allocations here of white 
flour still continue, though on a reduced 
scale. Yesterday all, or at any rate most, 
of the distributing agents received some 
white flour from the commission. It was 
of varied types, Canadian exports alter- 
nating with American winter wheat flours. 
Most of these are of the soft winter type, 
but some of the old type Kansas flour re- 
cently has reappeared, 

Sometimes we get flour from a Chicago 
mill, and some samples of Indiana flour, 
recently shown, looked quite useful stuff. 
Some Oklahoma long patents of bak- 
ing quality have also found their way 
through the hands of the distributing 
agents, ‘ 

While the order that white flour may be 
mixed into bread by bakers in this city in 
the proportion of 25 per cent is still in 
being, it has been modified in practice by 
an official request to bakers to use not more 
than 15 per cent, and it is understood that 
a baker who does not heed this request 
may be cut off from further supplies. The 
intention is evidently to spare the use of 
white flour as much as possible. The flat 
rate to jobbers for imported white flour 
is maintained at 50s 3d, and they resell to 
bakers at 51s 9d. This compares with the 
flat rate of 44s Sd ex-mill for all home- 
made flours. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has hardened during the week, 
owing to difficulties in connection with 
rail trans rt. There is not much Scotch 
Oatmeal about, and for the small supply 


of Midlothian £33@£33 10s per ton is 
required, Aberdeen is firmly held at £32 
10s. For Irish pinhead and medium cut 


£33 is wanted, while American medium 
and fine varieties are steady at £32.. Of 
rolled oats there is a little Midlothian at 
£33@£33 10s ton, while Aberdeen and 
Irish are eniia £33. There is a little 
American at £32, but the stock of Cana- 
dian has quite run out. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed = in good demand but in very 
small sup 


a little p" 


By and millers can only spare 
gs or bran to an occasional 








customer. There is a flat rate now of £13 
for any kind of millfeed 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


For some days this week, loans were 
obtainable at as low as 2% per cent, but 
the business put through was small, large 
supplies depressing the market. During 
the last day or two, however, money has 
been in much better demand, and today 
3@3¥Y, per cent had to be paid for short, 
and 314 per cent for seven-day, loans. 

In the discount market, rates were firm- 
er, with a fair supply of bills. Three and 
four months’ bank bills are offered at 3, 
@3 9-16 per cent, six months’ at 3 9-16@ 
35%, and trade bills at 4@45%. The bank 
rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The war bond applications of last week, 
together with some special deposits of for- 
eign balances, increased the general de- 
posits at the Bank of England by £12,- 


948,128 and government securities by . 


£11,386,700. The stock of d now 
stands at £60,084,721, against £54,009,935 
last year at the same date, and the reserve 
totals £30,943,926, compared with £34,- 
223,215 a year ago. 


PREPARING FOR BREAD RATIONS 


It was stated in the House of Commons 
yesterday that all necessary preparations 
are being made for the rationing of bread 
and flour, should this become necessary. 
It has not been definitely decided, how- 
ever, to introduce this measure, as it is 
hoped that if great care is exercised, and 
all waste avoided, the rationing of such 
food may be avoided, or at least postponed 
for some time. 


ROYAL VISIT TO BISCUIT FACTORY 


King George and Queen Mary yesterday 
paid a visit to Huntley & Palmer’s biscuit 
factory at Reading. The royal visitors 
made a thorough tour of the plant, and 
showed great interest in the methods of 
manufacture. They were told that before 
the war the firm made over 400 varieties 
of biscuits, whereas today only 50 kinds, 
and those comparatively plain, are made. 

A large proportion of the present out- 
put of the factory goes to the troops of 
the expeditionary forces and to British 
prisoners of war in enemy countries, for 
whom the biscuits are put up in special 
packages. No fewer than 1,680 men from 
the works have joined the forces, and of 
these 106 have been killed or have died on 
service. 

DARKER BREAD 

Owing to the increased milling extrac- 
tion which came into force a short time 
ago, bread is gradually getting darker in 
color. On the other hand, some bakers 
have discovered that by using potatoes 
freely the color of the bread is improved, 
and there is no doubt that it will be a 
thing when the order making the use of 
potatoes in bread-making compulsory 
comes into effect. 


LIVERPOOL, MARCH 12 


There have been no allocations of flour 
to distributors since the middle of last 
week, and then only a very moderate quan- 
tity, but one is expected in a day or two. 
A certain quantity of imported flour has 
been released to millers, to be used in the 
production of regulation grade, at 49s 9d 
per 280 lbs, but the price to the retail 
trade is 51s 9d. 

” Purchasers of flour are given to under- 
stand that they must not take delivery of 
anything in excess of their consumptive 
uirements during a very limited period, 
each has to make a return of what he 

has in stock, on order and in transit, be- 
fore ordering from either miller or factor. 
oe a ested, equity of distribution is 


wrocal millers still command a good con- 
sumptive demand for their government 





grade flour at the old price of 44s 3d per 
280 Ibs, and are apparently able to meet 
all most pressing requirements. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH lil 


On the Glasgow market, business has 
been more active, thanks to the controlling 
department having freed some substantial 
lots of Canadian and American wheats to 
arrive. These found ready takers. For 
the first time for many a day a cargo of 
American corn has been placed upon the 
market, and has met a very keen want. 

Flour remains in strong request, 
ernment home grades still fetching 44s 3d 
per 280 lbs, while Canadian and Kansas 
spring and winter patents keep near 52s. 

turnover is reported on the 
Edinburgh market, though supplies of 
grain have not been up to expectations. 
The official rate for straight-run flour is 
44s 3d per 280 lbs. 


OATMEAL 


Scotch oatmeal ranges from 55 to 77s 
per 280 lbs, and Canadian is about 65s, but 
the government is not pressing the latter 
so persistently as it did lately. The official 
rate for the best Midlothian oatmeal is 78s. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Owing to the sinking of United States 
and other cargoes, reserves are not what 
could be desired and, despite the import 
precautions that have been taken, it is 
stated that the outlook for wheat and flour 
for the next few months will not be free 
from anxiety. Still, cereal conditions are 
such that, provided economy in use is 
maintained, they can be faced with reason- 
able equanimity. Support is lent to this 
view in the announcement by the govern- 
ment that it sees no need for the further 
prosecution of the food economy propa- 
ganda launched on the nation last year. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH ll 


Nothing has occurred ny the week 
to upset the general trade conditions, buf 
there is a rumor that flour in Ireland is 
being more largely consumed than in 
either England or Scotland, and in some 
quarters it is common gossip that it reach- 
es the enormous serene of over 7 lbs 
per head per wee! 

Various theories have been advanced to 
account for this. First and foremost, up 
to recently there is no doubt a certain 
amount was used for cattle food, but the 
more likely one is that Ireland is not a 
meat-eating country, as compared with 
England and Scotland. 

There are whole country districts in the 
north and southwest of Ireland that never 
taste meat from one week-end to the other. 
A little bacon now and again is about all 
they use and, consequently, the main staple 
foods are potatoes, read, butter and milk, 
so that, while the consumption per head 
of the population for meat is very much 
below that of England and Scotland, the 
amount of bread is probably bigger. 

The bakers are getting all the govern- 
ment flour they want, but complain of a 
lack of white flour for mixing purposes, 
and also as to the inequality of distribu- 
tion. Some maintain that, while certain 
bakers are getting all they want, others 
can hardly get sufficient for mixing pur- 
poses. There is no change in prices, though 
it is freely hinted that a substantial ad- 
vance soon will be made. Spring wheat 
flours are 51s 3d ex-store, and American 
winters are the same price. Home-made 
flour is 44s 3d ex-store to bakers and 
dealers. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are unchanged from a week 
ago, but are almost unprocurable. 

In linseed and cotton cakes there is 
nothing fresh to report. They are now 
completely off the market, except for a 
little home-made stuff. The recent order 


that all corn in future must be sold from 
April 1 for human food has had very little 
effect on the general trade, as stocks of 
this commodity are very small. 





‘Meatless Day’’ Suspended 

Wasurneton, D. C., April 6.—Herbert 

C. Hoover last week rescinded the 
“meatless day” regulation of the Food 
Administration for the next 30 days. This 
order was issued through the following 
communication sent to all state adminis- 
trators: 

“The very much over-normal run to 
markets of hogs, due to supplies dammed 
back, during the winter months’ car short- 
age, still continues, and seems likely to go 
on for another 30 days. After this period 
the seasonal shortage in marketing will 
set in. 

“It is a matter of regret that the extent 
of our domestic storage capacity, the lim- 
ited over-sea and inland transportation 
and port facilities, do not permit of sav- 
ing and moving the whole of this tempo- 
rary and abnormal surplus to the allies 
for use when this heavy killing season has 
passed. 

“On the other hand, the larger and 
cheaper supplies of potatoes and the larg- 
er supplies of milk, together with these 
further relaxed restrictions on meat so 
that some portion is available each day, 
should facilitate the enlarged saving of 
breadstuffs, of which we are so much 
deficient in allied needs. 

“I am confident that this holiday will 
not be taken advantage of by the pro- 
ducers to ask more than a fair price and 
fair profit, and that the packers and re- 
tailers will have sense enough to realize 
that this is not to be a holiday of high 
prices. 

“Nor should the consumer take this an- 
nouncement as in any way a departure 
from the general principles of conserva- 
tion of all foods which the Food Admin- 
istration preaches. The need of food on 
the other side is greater than ever—the 
need of economy in America greater than 
ever.” 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 








1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

Sept. 1,715,930 1,628,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec.. 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 1,518,535 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,820 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 
Mar. 663,485 1,624,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 
7 ms. 9,998,365 * cae 665 a 977,340 1% 262,766 
Saar 8,550 1,599,590 118,945 
| Sen es i STL778 1,376,770 : ‘278, 105 
Serer ee 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
SOF. s&s  crvccecs 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 
BU 3. ciccctus 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,616 
Wess evscvccs 16,235,330 20,443,185 16,182,250 
Following table shows the Minneapolis 


foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

September. 39,970 64,025 149,675 174,715 
October.... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 259,180 
December.. 96,860 162,920 209,685 257,385 
January... 149,386 71,206 92,075 178,660 
February.. 164,075 65,375 95,940 214,020 
March,.... 60,050 95,840 173,030 134,745 
7 mos... 680,325 620,495 966,345 1,439,685 
ABE iivisc  cvvces 127,770 286,740 102,000 
BED ocbeses dcacue 131,940 128,165 137,265 
oS er rs 209,305 78,520 40,975 
SO oevvces cvewss 45,460 101,146 21,605 
August..... ...«+. 31,880 67,280 27,185 
VOGP ics “cocses 1,166,850 1,628,196 1,768,715 





A press dispatch from Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., under date of March 26, said that 
Raub’s mill, a five-story frame structure, 
heavily stocked with feed and grain, was 
destroyed by fire of unknown cause at 
Luzerne borough, causing a loss of $60,- 
000. 
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(Continued from page 108.) 
until it forms a heavy syrup which will 
not spoil, because of large amount of 
malt sugar or maltose which it contains. 

If made from an active malt and 
evaporated at low temperature, much of 
the enzymic pong, is preserved and it 
is designated as a “high-diastase extract”; 
but peptase and other enzymes are also 
active. At temperatures near boiling, the 
enzymes are destroyed and the extract 
takes on a darker color. 

Malt extracts form one of the most 
valuable materials for bakers’ use as an 
adjunct in making high-class bread but, 
on account of the greater or less activity 
of the enzymes present, their use intro- 
duces certain difficulties or uncertainties 
into the bakeshop. The amount of the 
malt extract used must be proportioned 
very carefully, not only to the activity of 
the enzymes present in the malt extract 
but also to thé amounts of sugars and 
gluten present in the flour used. 


SPRING AND WINTER CROP 
Barley is grown both as a spring (sum- 
mer) and a winter grain, the summer or 
spring grain constituting by far the 
larger proportion in the United States, 


. Canada and most of Europe. It is plant- 


ed in early spring (April or May) and 
harvested in the autumn. The number of 
days required is less in the northern states 
than in the southern, owing to the longer 
hours of summer sunshine in the North. 
About 90 days is a general average of the 
time from sowing to cutting. 

In California, barley 
spring crop, that is without a winter rest- 
ing period, although it is sown any time 
from November to March, and harvested 
from May to August. The winter grain 
is grown in Mediterranean countries and 
in a few southern sections of the United 
States. It is sown usually in September 
in the northern hemisphere, grows suffi- 
ciently to attain a footing before winter, 
then again starts growth in the spring, 
and is harvested in June. The time from 
sowing to cutting runs from 270 to 300 
days. ; 

Barley is raised as far north as 71 de- 
grees north latitude, is successfully grown 
in semi-tropic climates like California 
and Algeria, and Sg a height of 8,000 
to 15,200 feet in Tibet, and 13,000 feet in 
Peru and Bolivia, thus attaining the high- 
est latitude and altitude of all cereals, 
and earning the title of being the most 
hardy. The winter barley is more liable 
to frost damage in the autumn, when 
young, than is winter wheat. Of all the 
cereals, with the exception of corn, which 
yields 1,405 lbs, barley will produce the 
greatest weight of grain per acre, about 
1,115 lbs, and wheat only 756. 


WORLD’s CROP 


The average annual barley crop of the 
world for 15 years preceding the war was 
1,461,000,000 bus, the barley bushel being 
taken as 48 Ibs. For the same period the 
average crop of the United States was 
186,000,000 bus, being 12.7 per cent of the 
world’s crop and standing third in point 
of production. : 

he 1915 crop of barley was the record 
crop, 228,851,000 bus being grown on 
7,148,000 acres, this being at the high 
average of 32 bus per acre. In 1916, 
180,927,000 bus were grown on 7,674,000 
acres, an average of 23.5 bus. In 1916, 
Canada raised 42,000,000 bus. The aver- 
age yield in the United States is 25.7 bus 
per acre. The highest recorded yield in 
1916 was 105 bus per acre in Lewis County, 
Idaho. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates has 
estimated that in the United States 27,- 
000,000 bus of barley are used for horses 
and mules, 17,000,000 for swine, 10,000,000 
for cattle, 1,000,000 for sheep, 4,000,000 
for poultry, 13,000,000 for seed and 12,- 
000,000 for other purposes, making a 
total of 86,000,000 bus used on the farms 


_and leaving 96,000,000 sold from the 


farms. About one-half the crop of the 
United States has usually been used for 
malting. In 1916 the United States ex- 
ported 22,000,000 bus, and Canada nearly 
6,000,000, the latter mostly to Great 
Britain. 
THE BOTANY OF BARLEY 

From a botanical standpoint, barley is 
one of the grasses and belongs with wheat 
and rye in the tribe Hordex, of the 
grass family. If half-grown heads of 


is grown as a° 
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barley, wheat and be carefully ex- 
ambank, fe will be meted that by polling 


grag stem remains, 
known as the rachis. Barley differs from 
wheat and rye by a three spikelets 
at joint of the rachis, hough fn some 
varieties two of these spikelets are small 
and contain no grain. Its leaves are broad- 
er than those of other small grains. 
Cultivated barleys belong to the bo- 


tanical genus Hordeum (the ancient Latin: 


word for barley), which includes 16 spe- 
cies, some of which are wild grasses. In 
these wild grasses the rachis breaks apart 
at each joint when ripe. Some botanists 
believe that the original type of barley was 
Hordeum spontaneum—a two-row barley 
which grows wild in Palestine today. 
Others consider the six-row the ancestral 
type, as the most ancient pictures show 
the six-row barley plaited in the hair of 
,the Goddess Ceres and on coins. The wild 
two-row barley of Palestine is the only 
variety of edible barley found wild today. 

The species Hordeum sativum, or food 
barley, includes all the cultivated bar- 
leys, the other species being wild grasses, 
some being troublesome weeds. It is 
divided by many botanists into three sub- 
species and numerous varieties. The best 
classification seems to be as follows: 
Hordeum spontaneum or Hordeum sati- 
vum distichum, two-row barley, both wild 
and cultivated; Hordeum sativum poly- 
stichum, six-row barley; and ation 
intermedium, hybrid barley. 

The subspeeies Polystichum is again 
divided by other botanists into Hordeum 
sativum vulgare, common nodding or 
square six-row barley, often called four- 
row barley, and Hordeum sativum hex- 
astichum, club, round or erect six-row 
barley. The common or so-called four- 
row barley is correctly the nodding six- 
row barley, but the internodes or sections 
of the rachis are longer, causing the heads 
to be less compact than other six-row bar- 
leys and allowing the two outer spikelets 
of one side of the rachis to come into the 
same vertical lines as the two other spike- 
lets of the other side of the rachis. In 
this way when looked at from above, four 
rows of kernels can be seen. 

In the two-row barleys, only one of the 
three spikelets at each point of the rachis 
contains grain, so the spikelets are alter- 
nate, a spikelet on one side of the 
rachis, then one on the other side, form- 
ing two rows and a flattened head. In 
the six-row varieties all three spikelets 
are filled, forming three rows on one side 
of the rachis, alternating with three rows 
on the other side, the rows of kernels 
forming, when looked at from above, a six- 
pointed star. 

THREE MAIN TYPES 

Except for special purposes, the ordi- 
nary barleys of commerce may simply be 
thought of as of three kinds: two-row 
barley, nodding or common (square) six- 
row, and round or erect six-row. 

On account of the crowding together in 
the nodding six-row barleys, the kernels 
are usually somewhat smaller than in the 
two-row barleys, hence two-row barleys 
are sometimes, particularly in.Germany, 
called Large barley, while other barleys 
are known as Small barley. 

Because of this manner of > two 
out of three of the grains in both groups 
of six-row barley are not symmetrical, 
their crease being slightly curved. The 
kernels of the middle row are broader 
near the top than those of the outside 
rows. 'Two-row barleys are symmetrical, 
usually broader and thicker than the 
nodding six-row barleys. The erect six- 
row barleys have kernels all nearly of the 
same size. . 

It is possible to distinguish the 
bearded two-row barleys from the nod- 
ding six-row bearded by counting the pro- 
portion of large, straight grains to small- 
er, curved grains. If there are twice as 
many curved as straight, the grain is a six- 
row barley. If all are straight, the n 
is a two-row. Any other proportion indi- 
cates a mixture of two- and six-row bar- 
leys. 

Hordeum sativum, cultivated barley, is 
believed to be derived from the species 
H. spontaneum, which has been found 
growing wild from Asia Minor, the Cau- 
casus, Syria, Palestine and Arabia Petrea 
to Persia and Beloochistan. 

The naked, or so-called hull-less, bar- 
leys are grown to some extent in the Cen- 
tral West, being especially valued for 
feed and because of their being more 
resistant to drouth than the hulled bar- 


leys. One variety resembles white wheat 
in its form and color so much that a bot- 
‘tled sample which stood on the writer’s 
desk caused several visiting millers to in- 
quire whether it was a new wheat variety. 

Nearly all barleys have long awns or 
beards; in a few vavieties the awn is re- 
placed by a peculiar, short, three-horned 
arrangement called a hood, and at least 
one variety has neither awns nor hoods. 
Beardless or hull-less opens" or both, are 
found in the two-row as well as in the six- 
row subspecies. 

Two-row barleys are grown for the most 
oe in Central Europe and Great Britain, 

ing considered superior for malting to 
.six-row barleys. In the United States and 
southern Europe, nodding six-row barleys 
largely predominate, although a little true 
six-row barley is grown, and some two- 
row. 


UNITED STATES BARLEY TYPES 


There are three principal areas of bar- 
ley production in the United States, the 
upper Mississippi valley, the Rocky Moun- 
tain irrigated area and the Pacific Coast 
states. Barleys from the Mountain and 
Pacific. states are longer and more plump 
than those from the central and eastern 
states. Winter barley is grown to a small 
extent in many of the southern states, and 
in nearly all northern states there is some 
spring barley production for farm con- 
sumption, but winter varieties are not so 
ha as winter wheats. 

36 Meter ee and Manchuria are among 
the most common in the upper Mississippi 
district. Both of these are nodding six- 
row barleys. Increasing amounts of two- 
row varieties, such as Chevalier, Hanna 
and Hannchen, are being grown in this 
district. In the intermountain district of 
Utah, Idaho, etc., Utah Winter, a thin- 
hulled, erect six-row variety, is largely 
grown. On the Pacific Coast, particularly 
in California, a group of thick-hulled 
nodding six-row related varieties, com- 
monly known as Bay Brewing, is grown. 

In Europe.only the spring barleys are 
used for brewing. Though the six-row 
largely predominates now in the United 
States, some high-yielding two-row select 
varieties are being develo that will 
perhaps compete with the six-row. How- 
ever, six-row barleys, though the grain is 
thinner, are about a week earlier in ma- 
turing, and in the United States give 
better yields in most cases than the two- 
row varieties tried in the north central 
states. 

Barley is sown at the rate of 96 to 144 
Ibs per acre, but in dry climates only 48 
to 72 lbs are used. When one part of 
barley and two parts of oats are sown, the 
mixed grain is considered best for stock 
feeding.. Such mixtures are known in 
Great Britain under the name of “dredge.” 
Perhaps the largest recorded yield per 
acre of mixed barley and oats was at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, 3,021 lbs of 
dredge from 48 lbs Manchuria barley and 
34 Ibs Alaska oats. More than half the 
crop produced was barley. 

The best quality of grain is produced 
when barley is cut in the hard —— 
stage. The hull-less barleys are mostly 
rather weak in the straw, and yield a 
smaller number of bushels per acre but 
larger yields in ds of barley are 
usually obtained from the hull-less ones. 
This is because of their greater weight 
per bushel. 

Because of the shortness of its growing 
season, the shortest of all grains, two 
crops of barley are sometimes grown in 
Spain in one year. In California the uni- 
versal practice is to feed the barley as 
hay, the plant being cut when the grain is 
in the early milk stage, and rough 
corrugated rollers which flatten out 
grain and break the hull into pieces, mak- 
ing the = more digestible. The result 
is a combined feed of grain and hay that 
is used in place of oats and hay for 
horses. The only objection to this prac- 
tice is that the beards are often injurious 
to the horses’ mouths. Beardless barleys 
would be preferable for this Py ome 

The commercial grading of barley is 
based, as is wheat, principally upon its 
weight per bushel, and secondarily upon 
ts light color, soundness and cleanness or 
f om it -ou toad We toe te 
le weig bushel o in 
te United Stites and Canada, 48 Ibs, but 
various states have established standard 
= ranging from 45 to 50 lbs. 

actual weight per Winchester bush- 
el ranges from 38 to 55 lbs in the usual 
six-row hulled, higher for two-row, and 
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six-row barleys and three for Chevalier, 
which presumably are intended to embrace 
the two-row barleys. The grades are as 
follows: ; 

No. 1: Shall be plump, bright, clean and 
free from other and shall ee 
less than 48 Ibs to the measured , 

No. 2: Shall be sound and of healthy 
color, not plump enough for No. 1, rea- 
sonably clean and reasonably free from 
other grain, and shall weigh not less than 
46 lbs to the measured bushel. 

No.3: Shall include all slightly shrunken 
and otherwise slightly damaged barley, 
not enough for No. 2, and shall weig) 
not less than 44 lbs to the measured bushel. 

No. 4: Shall be barley not good enough 
for No. 3, shall be reasonably sound and 
reasonably clean, and weigh not less than 
42 lbs to the measured bushel. 

No. 5: Shall be reasonably sound ani 
reasonably clean, not good enough for No. 
4, and weigh not less than 40 Ibs to the 
measured bushel. 

No. 6: Shall include all barley which for 
any reason or cause is unfit for the higher 


grades. 

Chevalier: Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Chevalier bar- 
ley shall conform in -all to the 
grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 8 barley, exceyt 
that they shall be of a Chevalier variety 
grown in Montana, Oregon and on the 
Pacific Coast. 

In other localities, barleys are graded 
into three to five classes, as Canada, New 
York state four-rowed, New York state 
two-rowed, Western, Chevalier, Bay Brew- 
ing, Scotch, etc. In the grading, samples 
are often found in which part or all of the 
kernels have a peculiar greenish blue tint 
more or less visible through the straw yel- 
low of the hull. Such are known as blue 
barleys. 

They are usually harder than: others, 
and when germinated require one to two 
days more time for the sprout to begin to 
attain the growth of other barleys. They 
are discriminated against in grading, for 
maltsters do not desire them, because of 
the difference in time of germinating, and 
millers do not want them, because of the 
harmful effect on the color of the flour. 

Blue barley is not a variety of barley, 
but appears to be a quality that any two- 
or six-row barley may develop, just as 
climatic or soil conditions may cause 
yellow berry in wheat. Blue barleys usu- 
ally come from new soils, such as western 
North Dakota and Montana. They are 
commonly grown in California. 


THE BARLEY KERNEL 


The barley kernel has the same general 
structure as the wheat grain, except for 
the addition of the hull, which consists of 
the two adherent glumes in the barleys 
that are not naked or hull-less, The hull 
is grooved to correspond with the crease 
in the grain. 

The barley kernel may be considered «s 
consisting of flour cells (often incorrect!; 
termed starch cells) and both being 
surrounded by the branny covering a1! 
the hull. The covering consists of sever! 
layers, each having its peculiarities when 
seen under the microscope. 

The kernel or caryopsis of barley di‘ 
fers from all other cereals in having two 
to four rows of cells in the aleurone lay«'. 
that is, the layer of cells which immediatc- 
ly surrounds the floury portion of the 
grain. In other cereals there is only @ 
single layer of sells. In hull-less barlcys 
the bran is much thicker than in the hulled 
varieties. In blue barleys the aleurone 
cells are normally blue in color. 

It has been generally supposed that, 
when barley germinates, aleurone 
layer secretes certain enzymes which cause 
the transformation of the contents of tic 
flour cells into soluble materials, but by t!« 
researches of Albert Mann it is roe 

enzymes which cause these 
changes are secreted by the scutellu, 
which is an organ consisting of a layer °f 
cells on the interior side of the barley 
germ. The scutellum seizes the food sup- 
ply stored in the flour cells, and transfers 
it to the growing parts. 

Barley starch grains are quite similar t° 
wheat. The larger grains usually have 
characteristic wartlike or budlike pro 
tuberances, and the rings are much more 
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distinct. Nevertheless, they are not under 
the microscope distinguished with certain- 
ty from wheat starch, 


+ CHEMISTRY OF BARLEY 


Barley in its chemical composition does 
not differ essentially from the other ce- 
reals. It would not be possible, from an 
analysis showing amounts of protein, fat, 
mineral matter, fiber, starch, etc., to dis- 
tinguish barley from other cereal grains, 
although, on account of the presence of 
the attached hull in the hulled varieties, 
the amount of fiber and the amount of 
silica in the mineral matter will distin- 
guish barley from the other cereals unless 
hulls are present, as, for example, in ordi- 
nary unhulled oats. The accompanying 
table of analyses gives a number of barley 
analyses and, for convenience of reference, 
anilyses Of various barley products and 
relited materials are combined in the one 
table. 
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cent of water-soluble leucosin, apparently 
absolutely identical with the leucosin of 
wheat but present in only half the amount, 
and 1.95 per cent of edestin and proteose, 
soluble in salt solutions, the edestin being 
identical in its properties with edestin of 
wheat but present in three times as large 
amount. 

Hordein and gliadin each yield 37 per 
cent of glutaminic acid, but hordein, hav- 
ing a higher carbon content, yields more 
calories on burning. Hordein differs dis- 
tinctly from Fagus in the proportion of 
the amino acids which it yields on hydrol- 
ysis. ‘The nitrogen, as ammonia, basic 
nitrogen, non-basic nitrogen and nitrogen 
in magnesia precipitate, are all much the 
same as with gliadin. More proline is ob- 
tained from it than from any other pro- 
tein, but gliadin contains nearly as much. 

Hordein, like wheat and rye gliadin, is 
most soluble in 55 per cent alcohol, but 
the‘ alcohol-soluble nitrogen forms less 


TABLE OF ANALYSES OF BARLEY AND BARLEY PRODUCTS 





o 
u 
3 
a 
4 
Name— | 
123 United States barleys (1906)....... 9.32 
8 foreign barleys (1906) .......++--+++ 9.38 
55 barleys at World’s Fair (1893) 11,31 
14 barlOYM “Sec stew cescovsarveyede 6.47 
10 barlOY® ssderccwcvesccccccsevss 6 10.9 
82 barleFW nek US wine 65 wk Wake pelea ee mele & 10.8 
American malting barleys (1912)...... 11.5 
United States barleys (1898).......... 10.85 
84 U. S. barleys, 6-row (1909), dry basis 8.71 
18 U. S. barleys, bay brewing (1909), 
Ary DEMIM sev cccosncctcavaccaneses 8.39 
9 Utah winter barleys, 6-row (1909), 
Ary DABIB cic ccsncedoessscsecvecss 8.46 
18 U. S. barleys, 2-row (1909), dry basis 8.92 
79 North American barleys (1885)..... 6.95 
Range Of SAME 2... ccevescencreereneese 4.53— 
14.06 
510 barleys, all countries ...........+- 12.95 
1 Montana hull-less barley (1909), dry 
basis “Bier awe Ol Seed cee Seeveat save 8.73 
15 barley, Wubled 2... ..2c cece ee cence 6.26 
2 barley BUWMNM 266.55. ces eweteveceeees 8.58 
Roasted DAPIGH. ss .ccccccessecscsascens 1.96 
3 pearled DATICYH 2.2... . eee seen eeveers 11.8 
30 U. S. 6+row malts (1909), dry basis.. 5.86 
8 bay brewing and Utah winter malts 
(1909), Gry basia ......secssseeees 6.12 
5 U. S. 2-row malts (1909), dry basis.. 5.2 
47 malt GPOOWURW 2c cessck es vepocdwccetc 9.5 
15 brewers’ grains (wet) ..........++-+ 76.66 
53 brewers’ grains (dried) ............ 8.7 
Barley bran (with hulls) .........++-. 9.78 
Barley SHOPRB 2 esc ee Sees ckseonsecew 9.64 
Barley mixe@ feed ......-sseseceveves 9.36 
2 barley SCT@OMINGS ....2..+.eeeecsees 12.2 
Cracked barley breakfast food......... 9.49 
Flaked barley, range of analyses...... 9.79— 
12.76 
11 barley. flours (1885). .......50-see00 14.06 
1 barley QOUB cies: ts Oe ee Pace racwedes 10.92 
Barley Moti (aussie whWe win save Bikes o® 11.5 
4 barley ROME COAG cane Sb sce wnnk vr 11.63 
9 barley MOGI we css-cs wtccascesedcaver 11,38 
Barley DFQ@h: ges ntsc ce Gb de ctevsveccces 5.0 
1 barlicy DOGMA eeckses shawes dacetees 49.77 


The various constituents of barley will 
now be considered. The moisture of bar- 
ley, as of other cereals, is subject to wide 
variations. It may be as high as 25 per 
cent in newly eut grain in the soft dough 
stage, and as low as 7 per cent in — dry 
old grain, or even lower if kiln-dried. In 
good sound grain it should not be in excess 
of 14 per cent, s 


BARLEY PROTEINS 


Barleys ranging from 8 to nearly 18 per 
cent in crude protein have been reported by 
various chemists, Thick-hulled barleys are 
low in protein. Six-row barleys are usu- 
ally higher in protein than two-row. Kan- 
sas, New York and South Dakota barleys 
averace highest among the states in per- 
centages of protein. effects of climate 
and soil on the protein content are of 
greater influence than the variety of bar- 
ley. .\ dry season tends to increase the 
amount of protein, This explains the in- 
crease in protein that is found when most 
ape barleys are brought to this coun- 

ry. 


Like the other cereal grains, barley 
contains several different proteins, the most 
distinctive of which is dilute-alcohol- 
sol uble protein, hordein, which cor nds 
in its general properties to the gliadin of 
wheat and the zein of corn. 

Hordein has the same physical and 
chemical properties as gliadin from wheat, 
but in its elementary com tion it con- 
tains more carbon than £ and less 
nitrogen, sulphur and oxygen. The factor 
for converting anes ‘ound in barley 
into protein (hordein) is’ therefore slight- 
ly greater than wheat (which is about 
5.68), namely 5.82. 

Barley contains about 4 per cent of 
hordein, 4% per cent of an unnamed pro- 
tein whose properties are much the same 
as those of the glutenin of wheat, 0.3 per 
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2.87 11.52 2.67 3.81 72.66 eoee 62,09 
2.4 12.4 1.8 2.7 69.8 ney 
2.5 12.0 1.8 4.2 68.7 Séae 
2.45 10.73 1.96 6.28 68.08 aoe 
2.8 12.34 2.62 4.32 78.02 ae ge 
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2.98 2.03 6.58 68.32 
2.87 1.98 6.79 ... 59.86 
2.88 wea 2.01 6.23 eal 69.08 
2.88 10.96 2.69 3.61 72.91 wwh.e 
1.62— 8.66— 2.02— 1.67— 68.99- 
4.64 14.7 3.79 4.96 75.18 
2.5 9.68 1.96 4.4 68.51 
2.24 vee 2.17 5.62 Saat xe” CO 
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7.02 4.58 1.55 46.38 32.89 78.27 
2.94 13.92 2.17 10.91 65.54 +" 
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2.69 een 2.14 5.98 émsie? See 
2.5 REP 2.11 5.99 LiKe was 51.48 
eees 200 Bepiceee iS ae 
6.1 26.3 1.6 11.6 44.9 one enue 
.96 6.44 1.58 3.82 12.54 opis 
3.7 25.0 6.7 13.6 42.3 ems 
7.61 7.74 2.1 24.26 48.52 72.77 
4.06 13.32 3.13 8.09 61:76 69.85 
5.79 10.38 3.49 19.82 61.16 70.98 
3.6 12.3 2.8 7.3 Ppye 1.8 
188 9.23 184 134 77.72 .... 
88— 8.87— .88- -17— 75.84— .... 
1.1 10.62 1.24 1.27 78.45 cus 
1.85 12.29 2.44 -89 68.47 "gt 
86 7.6 .89 -67 79.83 80.5 
11 8.7 1.2 eves edas® Oe 
1.62 9.09 1.44 1.0 70.69 wie 
1.35 11.39 2.07 1.75 72.06 73.81 
1.4 8.7 1.4 Slaw « ne ou 3.5 
2.01 6.41 2.13 1.32 38.36 7 a os 


than half of the total nitrogen of barley. 
Leucosin in barley ranges from 0.5 to 
1.77 per cent in amount. It has been shown 
that the greater the amount of protein, 
the less is the proportion of soluble pro- 
tein. 

It has been found that an alkaloid 
known as hordenin is present in barley 
malt, but although this alkaloid is always 
present in malt it does not exist in barley 
before germination. Hordenin is not 
found in wheat, either before or after ger- 
mination. Although some alkaloids, as 
strychnine, are active and very poisonous 
drugs, the alkaloid hordenin is relatively 
little toxic. It is a colorless, tasteless, 
crystalline material which is present in 
barley malt in the highest amount after 
four days’ sprouting. It has been used as 
a drug for treating certain diseases. 


FATS AND ACIDS 


Fat is present in barley and barley flour 
in somewhat larger amounts than in wheat 
and wheat flour, averaging in barley 2.02 
per cent (range 1.67 to 2.46 per cent), 
and in barley flour about the same. Barl 
fat is a solid yellowish white material. 
Wheat fat is a liquid oil at ordinary tem- 
perature. 

The keeping quality of barley flour is 
likely to be seriously affected by the pres- 
ence of this rather high amount of fat, 
which is prone to become rancid. Wheat 
flours contain hardly half as much. In 
spite of the larger amount of fat in bar- 
ley, experience may show that the fat is 
less liable to become rancid than the oils 
of wheat and corn. From .39 to .69 per 
cent of lecithin is found in barley, aver- 
aging .53 per cent. 

Barley contains small amounts of acids 
soluble in water. Acidity of grain and 
flour is usually calculated in terms of 
lactic acid, but several acids are present, 


some being also found with the fat ex- 
tracted by ether. Barley flours normally 
have .200 to .300 per cent acidity, and we 
have found amounts as high as .460 in ab- 
normal barley flours. Reference to the 
relation of the acidity to the keeping 
quality of barley flour will be made later. 


SUGAR, STARCH AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS 


The following sugars and other soluble 
carbohydrates have been found present by 
various chemists in barley: sucrose (cane 
sugar), raffinose, dextrose (grape sugar), 
levulose (fruit sugar), dextrin and 
tin. No maltose (malt sugar) is present 
in ungerminated barley. So-called barley 
sugar is not made from barley, but refers 
to a sugar confection in which barley wa- 
ter formerly. was used. As barley ages, 
all of the invert sugar (dextrose and levu- 
lose) and most of the sucrose disappear. 

The percentage of starch in barley is 
about 58.7. In general the amount of 
starch is a measure of the ble extract 
for brewing, and it usually decreases as 
the amount of protein increases. Barley 
starch when heated in water begins to 
swell at 99 degrees Fahrenheit, the lowest 
of all the cereals. It bursts at a tempera- 
ture of about 144, which is 9 degrees be- 
low that of wheat starch. 

The pentosans, or insoluble wood-gums, 
run from 8.31 to 11.51 per cent in barley. 
The barley gum is a levorotatory sub- 
stance known as galacto-xylan. High pro- 
tein barleys are usually high in pentosans 
and rather high in crude fiber, averaging 
4 to 5 per cent. 

Ash or mineral matter in barley runs 
from 1.9 to 3.5 per cent, averaging 2.98 
(or 3.10 per cent on 79 American barleys 
recorded by Kénig). The ash is high in 
the amount of phosphorus. Fifty-five per 
cent of the ash consists of a potash salt of 

hosphoric acid. The phosphates of bar- 
ey are probably combined with organic 
materials in the ungerminated barley. 

The following analyses of the ash of 
barley, barley flour, etc., are on record, 
wheat being given for comparison. The 
average ash of the first analysis in the 
table was 2.61 per cent. 
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then into maltose. Glucase then converts 
some of the maltose into dextrose. 


COLORING MATTER 


There is present, in the blue barleys pre- 
viously referred to, a bluish coloring mat- 
ter usually located in the aleurone or inner 
layer of the bran. Some varieties of bar- 
ley have a dark bluish-black or violet-black 
skin as, for example, Black Hull-less, but 
this color is not at all similar to the rather 
greenish-blue hue which is frequently 
found in various barleys. The husk itself 
in these blue barleys is not colored, but the 
bluish coloration is visible through the 
husk. 

The blue color is without doubt due to 
the presence of a chemical compound in 
the bran or germ portion belonging to the 
group of anthocyanins, the chemical com- 
pounds which, according to their concen- 
tration, alkalinity, acidity or neutrality, 
and association with other chemical radi- 
cals or coloring matters, produce many of 
the shades of red, violet and blue in leaves, 
berries and plants. With acids they are 
red, as, for example, the red autumn 
leaves; in neutral condition, blue; in alka- 
line condition, green. Anthocyanins may 
exist in. plants in a colorless form requir- 
ing the action of an acid, an enzyme or 
other material to produce the colored con- 
dition. Chemically, they are related to the 
tannins. 

The chemistry of the closely related tan- 
nins, phlobaphenes and anthocyanins has 
not been fully worked out, but in recent 
years considerable progress has been made. 
Anthocyanins appear to be or to consist 
in part of a sort of compound glucoside 
in which dextrose or some other sugar is 
combined with tannin or to form a part df 
tannin, along with other compounds. This 
is true at least in some of the naturally 
blue anthocyanins. Catechol is split off- 
from some anthocyanins by oxidizing 
agents, and certain tannins yield a related 
material, phloroglucinol. 

Both tannins and anthocyanins contain 
the pyrogallol radical, and tannins them- 
selves appear to be glucosides. Phloba- 
phenes are insoluble forms derived from 


TABLE OF ASH ANALYSES OF BARLEY, BARLEY FLOUR, ETC, 


K,O Na,O 
67 spring barleys .............. 20,92 2.39 
Re eee 21.26 2.45 
NY: celia 6 00k ds «la aw e's F846 20.15 2.53 
60 barleys, average...........+. 21.35 2.25 
14 United States barleys........ 24.15 6.42 
BPREGEE OEE oo cigs Uw ceeed cedbe ce 28.77 2.54 
pS ee re ee oe 23.30 1.74 
Barley hulls ..... -iS tales eoeeen 16.81 1.40 
WE wiv hide vaca th cane toh bau 31.47 49 
oy! er ere er 29.99 1.93 
Canadian wheat ...........+,+.5 24.03 9.55 


Barley ash contains from 17.3 to 32.7 
per cent silica, the usual amount being 24 
per cent. Otherwise these constituents are 
very nearly the same as the corresponding 
constituents in wheat and rye. Barley, 
like wheat, contains a trace of fluorin. The 
sulphur of ash, derived largely if not 
wholly from the organically combined 
sulphur of the proteins, ranges from .15 to 
.25, and averages .182. 

Flour made from barley has an amount 
of ash fa. seg ge to the amount of bran 
and hull which it contains, in this particu- 
lar resembling wheat, but differing from 
wheat in that the barley flour, even of the 
highest grade, contains more ash. Hence 
the difference between the ash of barley 
and the flour made from it is decidedly less 
than between wheat. and the flour made 
from it. Ash in commercial barley flours 
runs from 1.0 to 1.9 per cent. A high- 
grade flour should have about 1.2 per cent 
or less. 

Barley, like wheat, contains phytin or a 
phytin-like compound containing organi- 
cally combined phosphorus. is com- 
pound is present in a little larger amount 
in barley than in wheat. Barley is rela- 
tively rich in enzymes, but in such minute 
quantities that methods do not exist which 
are capable of determining the amount 
present. We know them by their effects. 

The following list of enzymes stated to 
have been found present in barley is not a 
complete one; amylase or diastase, glute- 
nase, emulsin, rennet enzyme, trehalase, 

lucase, sucrase (invertase) cytase, cel- 
ase, lipase, tyrosinase, and perhaps reduc- 
tase. Malt contains all of these but the 
last two or three. Malt also contains pep- 
tase, phytase and tryptase. 

When the presence of moisture causes 
the barley to absorb water, cytase first be- 
gins to dissolve the sell walls, and diastase 
acts upon the starch, rendering it soluble. 
The starch is converted into and 


Fe,0, 

CaO MgO AI,O, P,O, SO, SIO, cl 
2.64 8.83 1.19 365.10 1.80 26.91 1.02 
2.63 8.74 98 34.79 1.65 26.59 88 
2.60 8.62 97 34.68 1.69 27.54 93 
2.74 8.66 -91 35.19 1.72 26.10 88 
2.44 8.23 -33 35.47 22 22.30 56 
2.80 13.50 2.00 47.29 2.10 .... 

3.09 14.056 2.93 62.08 2.83 nde. eee. 
3.71 6.27 1.69 18.45 1.92 48.73 1.25 
2.61 9.57 68 563.83 -67 .63 .04 
2.93 12.09 61 48.63 1.52 48 §=61.64 
3.50 13.24 62 46.87 01 3.38 .... 


tannins, and stand in the same relation to 
tannins as starch to glucose. The presence 
of tannin in barley and malt has been 
recorded, as well as the presence of an- 
thocyanin in the stalk of barley. Barley 
discolored by rain contains much more 
tannin than light barley. 

The formation of anthocyanin in barley 
is favored by lack of water or an excess of 
sugar in the juice of the plant cells. In 
the stalk of barley it is considered to be 
due to a deficiency of available phosphorus 
or nitrogen, or both, in the soil. 

Black barleys may, and doubtless do, 
contain, in addition to anthocyanin com- 
pounds, another coloring material known 
as melanine. The melanines are described 
as nitrogenous pigments closely related to 
blood pigments and are found in the skin 
of the Negro, in the choroid of the eye and 
iris, and in the hair. They are black or 
brown pigments insoluble in water. Black 
hull-less barleys have a brown color in the 
outer portion of the bran, and also appear 
to have the blue coloration in the aleurone 
layer. 

Those who have made barley porridges, 
or who have mixed barley flour doughs in 
iron vessels or enameled iron pans in which 
there were cracks in the enamel,- have 
sometimes noticed blue-black discolora- 
tions in the breakfast cereal or dough. 
This is due to a chemical reaction between 
the iron of the vessel and some constituent 
of the barley. The coloring matter ob- 
tained is similar to or perhaps identical 
with the common iron tannate inks made 
from salts of iron and tannin made from 
galls. ; 

Tannin or colorless forms of anthocy- 
anin doubtless are present in all barley 
products. Anthocyanins nd to some 
of the reactions for tannins, particularly 
those with certain salts of iron, but we 
have found in rimenting with a num- 
ber of salts of iron that compound 
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found in barley yielding this color does 
not react as distinctly or rapidly with 
ferric chlorid or ferric sulphate as it does 
with some ferrous salts. 

Freshly made neutral ferrous ammo- 
nium sulphate forms a dark bluish-black 
almost eo any barley S progr = 
the intensity g proportioned to the 
amount of branny material present: Com- 
mercial barley flour = y responds to 
the test, but the most highly purified bar- 
ley patent flour does not give the reaction 
in mass, although under a low-power lens 
scattered black specks are brought out. 
Wheat flour does not show this reaction. 

Rye flour gives a somewhat similar re- 
action, but it is slow in appearing and 
the color produced is more of a brown or 
brownish-green than a blue or blue-black. 
Commercial barley flour, even if present 
in very small — may be detected 
by this me . A 5 per cent solution of 
ferrous ammonium sulphate, when dropped 
on the cut surface of a loaf of bread or 


on the flour, will turn bluish black almost 


immediately when barley is present. 

If bakers do not wish to have black or 
bluish-black streaks in barley flour doughs, 
it will be necessary to avoid placing 
doughs containing barley flour in troughs 
or mixers made of iron, where the iron is 
not absolutely clean and bright, and pro- 
tected by fat or oil. 

In staining barley with the ferrous salt, 
the central layer of the bran becomes col- 
ored at once on dry-cut sections of the 
grain, but in moist sections of barley both 
the central layer and the inner or aleurone 
layer become dyed. In blue barleys the 
stain also causes a dark blue coloration of 
the central layer. 


BITTERNESS OF TASTE 

Closely related to the subject of the 
blue color of barley is the bitterness which 
is sometimes complained of. There has 
been some complaint that barley. flour, 
when made into bread, tastes bitter, and 
we have made some efforts to determine 
if possible the cause of this bitterness and 
to learn how it may be eliminated or neu- 
tralized. It is said that it is the coarse 
hulled barleys that contain bitter sub- 
stances. This bitterness, if it be worth 
while to give so strong a term to a quality 
which ordinarily, if existent at all, is ex- 
ceedingly slight, certainly is not as strong 
as many corn flours give. 

I have become convinced, after many 
attempts to differentiate between loaves 
from numerous barley flours, that the dif- 
ference in bitterness is exceedingly slight. 
Such differences as exist are doubtless due 
to longer or shorter extractions. Baking 
methods have far more influence than per- 
centage of extraction. 

It is true that barley flour has a differ- 
ent flavor from wheat flour, and its flavor 
will be touched upon later. A short fer- 
mentation gives very little if any bitter- 
ness. Baking powder biscuits made with 
barley flour do not appear to contain even 
a trace of bitterness. From this it may 
be inferred that the bitterness is devel- 
oped by yeast fermentation, some con- 
stituent of the barley reacting with the 
yeast to set free the bitter flavor, or on 
the other hand, the baking powder may so 
act as to destroy or neutralize bitterness 
present in barley flour. 

The former view is more probably the 
correct one, as we have made soda crackers 
of pronounced bitterness, using soda in a 
long fermentation, while short fermenta- 
tions gave fairly good results. The differ- 
ence in bitterness may be clearly observed 
when comparing a two-hour all-barley 
yeast bread with a four or five hour bread. 

It has been stated that barley contains 
resinous materials, and that traces of 
tannin exist in the husk. It seems prob- 
able, however, that the resins reported 
may be either phlobaphenes, which are 
tannin derivatives formed from the tan- 
nins, or the tannin-similar anthocyanins. 
In either case there is no proof, but only 
a fair degree of probability, that the bit- 
terness is caused by these tannin-like con- 
stituents. 

The foregoing summary has indicated 
the general characteristics of barley. The 
process of milling this grain will be dis- 
cussed in the concluding section of this 
article. 

(To be continued.) 





The quantity of wheat harvested in 
Japan in 1917 was 33,931,035 bus; rye, 
40,985,495; barley, 45,844,220, a total of 
food of 120,760,750 bus. There 
were gathered 273,265,285 bus rice. 
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WHO SHOULD BEAR LOSS OF FLOUR? 





Flour Sold F. O. B. Mill, But Shipped Under Order Bill of Lading, 
Destroyed in Transit—Duty to Replace 


We are asked to discuss the legal rights 
and liabilities arising under the following 
stated circumstances: A mill contracted to 
deliver a stated gross quantity of flour, 
with right in the buyer to order shipments 
to be made to various points. The con- 
tract was written on a United States Food 
Administration, Milling Division, uniform 
sales contract form, and therefore con- 
tained the following pertinent provisions 
in printing: 

“Terms: Arrival Draft with B/L at- 
tached.” 

“Exceptions to Seller’s Responsibility: 


. For delay in making shipment or delivery 


as specified, —— through . . . fire, 
strikes, . . . acts of carriers, or similar 
causes beyond the control of the seller.” 

The blank following the word “Destina- 
tion” was filled in, “Minneapolis,” the 
ae of shipment, and the blank under the 

eading, “Give Rate Basis, Destination or 
Place of Delivery,” was filled in, “f.o.b. 
Our Mill Mpls.” 

A carload of flour was shipped under 
this contract, and was destroyed by fire 
in transit. Shipment was made under a 
bill of lading drawn to the mill’s order 
and attached to draft on the buyer. The 
draft not having been paid, the questions 
arise: 

1. Who must legally bear the loss of 
the flour, as between the mill and its 
customer? 

2. Is the customer entitled to demand 
delivery of another car to replace the one 
destroyed ? 

For the reasons and on the judicial au- 
thorities mentioned below, I am of the 
opinion that the mill should prevail in a 
contention that the risk of loss in transit 
was assumed by the buyer, notwithstand- 
ing shipment to the mill’s order. 

So far as the law reports disclose, the 
contract in this case is an unusual one in 
that it combines, with resulting ambiguity, 
features not ordinarily brought together 
in the same contract. Had the agreement 
omitted the letters and words, “f.o.b. Our 
Mill Mpls.,” the provision for payment 
of the price through “Arrival Draft with 
B/L attached,” would have been conclu- 
sive as to the mill’s liability. 

The great weight of judicial authority 
is to the effect that, where goods are 
shipped to the seller’s order, loss of the 
goods in transit before the bill of lading 
is transferred to the buyer is the seller’s 
loss, where there is nothing else in the con- 
tract or the surrounding circumstances to 
indicate that it was understood that the 
transportation should be at the buyer’s 


risk. 

On the other hand, had the flour been 
shipped directly to the buyer on a 
straight bill of lading, the clause, “f.o.b. 
Our Mill Mpls.” would have left no room 
for doubt that the loss legally rests with 
the buyer, in the absence of some other 
clause or circumstance showing a mutual 
intention that the mill would bear the 
transportation risks. 

It should aid us, in approaching this 
question, to remember that goods are sup- 
posed to pass to the buyer at the place 
where they are at the time of sale, with 
all incidental risks involved in moving 
them from that place, except as agreement 
to the contrary is shown by express 7, 
lation or well-understood custom. 
seller is entitled to the benefit of a pre- 
sumption that he has not assumed respon- 
sibility concerning the goods after they 
have left his place of business, excepting 
as fairly inferable from the terms of his 
agreement. 

The difficulty in this case arises through 
a seeming conflict between the fact that 
the mill retained control (not necessarily 
title, however) until payment of draft, 
and the fact that it was agreed that the 
flour should be sold f.o.b, Minneapolis, the 
place of shipment. 

There is a cardinal principle applied by 
the courts in interpreting contracts, to the 
effect that where there is a conflict be- 
tween two parts of an agreement they 
should be reconciled, if ble, by giving 
reasonable effect to both. Applying this 
rule to the contract before us, I am of the 
opinion that it should be held that the 
parties manifested an intention that own- 
ership and the incidental responsibilities 
of ownership should pass to the buyer 


when the flour should be loaded at the mill, 
subject only to the right of the mill to re- 
tain possession until payment of the draft, 
as a sort of lien. 

It is elementary law that title to prop- 
erty may pass without a change of posses- 
sion, and that a question as to whether 
title has passed is largely a matter of 
or expressed intention. 

Manifestly, the buyer rendered itself 
liable for freight charges by agreeing to 
buy f.o.b. the mill, whether title to the 
flour while in transit be regarded as in the 
mill or in the buyer, and the question 
whether title passed is beside the point if 
it can be inferred from the terms of the 
contract that it was mutually understood 
that the risk of transportation should be 
on the buyer. 

In other words, while it is true that, in 
the absence of a showing to the contrary, 
it will be presumed that title and the risk 
of transportation should pass at the same 
moment, there can be no doubt that a 
court would give effect to a manifested 
intention that the transportation risk 
should rest on the buyer, notwithstanding 
retention of title by the mill pending 
transit. 

I believe, however, that this contract 
should be held to manifest an intention 
that title, as well as the risk of transpor- 
tation, should pass at Minneapolis, because 
the “destination” was specified as Minne- 
apolis, because of the specific provision, 
“f.o.b, Our Mill Mpls.,” and because the 
only clause squinting to the contrary— 
“Arrival Draft with B/L attached”—can 
be reconciled with these provisions only by 
interpreting it as a mere retention of con- 
trol of the flour until payment of the 
draft.” 

The closest resembling case I have been 
able to find in the law reports is that of 
Hobart et al vs. Littlefield et al, decided 
by the Rhode Island supreme court. In 
that case plaintiffs sued to recover the 
price of cotton destroyed while in the pos- 
session of a common carrier and sold to 
defendants under a contract for sale f.o.b. 
Galveston, point of origin. And, as in this 
case, it appeared that shipment was made 
to the sellers’ own order with bill of lading 
attached to draft on the buyers, It seems 
to me that the following language of the 
Rhode Island supreme court is perfectly 
pertinent here: 

“It would not at all follow, even if the 
goods were in the plaintiff’s control, that 
the title and the risk were not in and on 
the defendants. It was perfectly compe- 
tent for the parties to have provided that 
neither the title, risk, nor possession 
should pass, or that, the title and risk 
passing, the possession should not pass 
until the goods reached the destination 
and were paid for. The reserving this 
latter right . . . has been the subject of 
many decisions not always consistent. 

“But all the cases on the subject hold 
that this is a question of intention, to be 
gathered from the facts. If a bill of ladin 
is taken to the order of the buyer, it woul 
undoubtedly be regarded as evidence of 
passing both title and possession. If it is 
taken to the shipper, and his order, it 
would be taken as prima facie evidence 
that, although the title may have passed, 
he intended to a the goods in his pos- 
session and control, and not to actually 
deliver them until they were paid for or 
until some condition was complied with. 


“In any sale of goods, without any stip- 
ulation for credit, the title may pass, if 
the facts show that such is the intention 
of the parties, although they remain in the 
vendor’s possession; and in such case he 
has a lien on them for the price, and may 
retain them until paid... . 

“So in the present case the title might 
pass on the en ca net of the bargain, and 
the selection and appropriation of the cot- 
ten to thet pu ¢, in such manner that 
the goods would be at the buyer’s risk and 

et the seller retain possession of them 
by himself or by the master [of the vessel 
on which the cotton was to be carried] as 
his bailee and agent, until paid. If the 
retention of the bill of lading was merely 
to retain the possession of cotton for 
this pu , then the title and the risk 
belonged to the defendants [the we ag 

“And in this case the facts 
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tend to show that the vendors at least 
considered that they had parted with the 
title and risk.” 

In the case of the contract before 1s, 
the provision, “f.o.b. Our Mill Mpls.,” ap- 
pears under a heading calling for a staic- 
ment of the “destination or place of ce- 
livery.” And in the heading, Minneapolis 
is mentioned again in a way that clearly 
shows that that point was intended as the 
place of delivery, although it was inapily 
referred to as the “destination.” 

There is a general rule governing the in- 
terpretation of contracts that, where there 
is any conflict between the printed and 
written portions of an agreement written 
on a form, the written parts must control, 
Hence, if it be said that the printed 
clause, “Arrival Draft with B/L at- 
tached,” implies passing of title at tie 
destination, there is a oot answer in the 
fact that any such implication is preclud- 
ed by the specially written provision for 
delivery at the mill. Furthermore, that 
the printed provision concerning draft 
does not necessarily imply delivery at the 
destination is shown by printed head- 
ing, “Give Rate Basis, Destination or 
Place of Delivery.” 

It is my opinion that the wording of the 
contract takes it outside the rule of law 
that a “f.o.b.” provision will not be held 
to fix the place for delivery or passing of 
title when it appears from the entire trans- 
action that the stipulation was intended 
merely to fix liability for freight charges. 

At first blush the provision in the print- 
ed terms and conditions of the contract, 
that the seller shall not be liable for de- 
lays due to fire, “acts of carriers, or simi- 
lar causes beyond the control of the sell- 
er,’ may seem to be decisive against the 
mill. 

But the answer to any such claim is 
this: The provision is plainly intended as 
a qualification of the mill’s liability for 
any delay “in making shipment or de- 
livery as specified.” Inferentially, it is 
contemplated that after “making ship- 
ment or delivery as specified” the trans- 
portation risks are on the buyer. In this 
case, shipment was made and “delivery as 
specified,” f.o.b. the mill. 

The Minnesota supreme court recog- 
nized, in the case of Bank of Litchfield 
vs. Elliott, that retention of control over 
the bill of lading is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with a passing of title. Speaking 
of a shipper of wheat, the court said: 

“Was the court warranted in finding 
that it was his intent to deliver the same 
to the defendants, notwithstanding he 
retained possession of the bill of lading? 
This was a question of fact, and, uncer 
our view, controls the decision of this 
case. . . . In ordinary transactions of 
the character indicated, the possession or 
retention of the bill of lading itself alone 
does not control the question of ownership, 
yet, in the absence of other proof, it might 
be prima facie evidence of ownership, 
and of the right to the possession of the 
same. . . . But the presumptive evidence 
of ownership evidenced thereby is open to 
rebuttal by proof of adverse title. 

“The real question, after all, is, Who is 
the real owner of the property? and in 
this case this question depended upon the 
proof of the intent of the shipper, to be 
gathered from the facts above stated, 
existing at the time of the shi ment.” 

Additional light on this subject is af- 
forded by other judicial authorities re- 
ferred to below. 

In the case of Hunter et al vs. Ran- 
dolph, the North Carolina supreme court 
decided (1901) that, where goods were 
shipped by the seller under a straight |)ill 
of lading, the mere fact that the bill of 
lading had been not forwarded when the 
goods were burned en route did not pre- 
clude him from recovering the price. Said 
the court: 

“Tt is a well-settled principle that when 
a vendor delivers the goods to the carricr, 
consigned to the vendee, both title and 
possession pass from the vendor and vest 
in the vendee, the common carrier becom- 
ing the agent of the vendee. . . . And 
the vendor has no further interest in or 
control over the goods then mipeed, in the 
absence of an ent of the partics 
varying this rule, or in case of stopps¢ 
in transitu [stoppage of actual delivery 
by the carrier for insolvency or fraud of 
the buyer discovered after epment 
made], where its principles apply. 

mu bill of ladin ie nowle affects the 
title to the property, but is an acknowledg- 
ment of the d for shipment—ters, 
conditions, ete., upon which it is to be caT- 
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ried. The title to it is not obtained 
through nor conveyed by the bill of lad- 
ing, unless otherwise agreed between the 
arties.” 

J In the case of Hunter Brothers Milling 
Co. vs. Kramer Bros., decided by the 
Kansas supreme court in 1905, plaintiff 
sued to recover for non-delivery of two 
cars of bran which were sold f.o.b. East 
St. Louis under shipment from Welling- 
ton, Kansas. _ The bran had been paid for, 
and apparently was lost in transit. The 
court said: 

“\Vho was the owner of the bran while in 
transit? . . . The intention of the parties 
necessarily governs in determining when 
the title passed. We must look to their 
correspondence to ascertain their intention 
with respect to the place of delivery and 
the time of the passing of the title to the 
property. . « 

“1f, under the contract, the seller is to 
deliver the thing sold at a designated 
place, and receive ig og on the delivery, 
the general rule is that title will not pass 
until delivery is there made. In this trans- 
action the correspondence indicates with 
reasonable clearness that the defendants 
were to put the bran in sacks and lay it 
down in East St. Louis for a specified 
price. 

It necessarily follows, from the reason- 
ing of the Kansas court, that if the sale 
had been made f.o.b. place of shipment, 
the loss would have been shifted to the 
buyer. The decision of the Maryland court 
of appeals, handed down in 1903 in the 
case of Lawder & Sons Co. vs. Mackie 
Grocery Co., is in line with this conclusion. 

The Maryland suit was one brought to 
recover damages for breach of a contract 
to ship tomatoes “f.o.b. Baltimore,” the 
point from which shipment was to be 
made. Incidentally, the court of appeals 
said: 

“It cannot be denied that if the appel- 
lant {the seller] had placed the tomatoes 
purchased, in proper condition, on board 
the cars at Baltimore, with correct ship- 
ping instructions, its responsibility would 
have been at an end. The carrier would 
then have been the agent of the buyer, and 
the seller would have no redress against 
the carrier in case of loss. If the goods 
had been destroyed or injured, the buyer 
and not the seller could have held the 
carrier responsible, so far as there was 
any responsibility, and if there was none 
the buyer would have been compelled to 
sustain the loss.” 

And that there may be a delivery of 
goods without a passing of title, as well 
as a passing of title without immediate 
delivery of possession, according to the 
intention of. the parties, is shown by the 
decision of the Indiana appellate court in 
the case of Kilmer vs. Moneyweight 
Scale Co., decided in 1905. There it was 
said, concerning scales shipped under a 
contract reserving title until payment: 
“The delivery to the carrier free on board 
the car, addressed to the buyers as pro- 
vided for in the contract, with notice of 
the shipment, . . . was in effect a de- 
livery.” 

The case of Austin & Rowley Cold 
Storage Co. vs. Peycke Brothers Commis- 
sion Co., passed upon by the Kansas City 
court of appeals in 1914, involved a point 
similar to that raised by our correspond- 
ent, and the court recognized that the 
risks incident to transportation might rest 
with the buyer, notwithstanding shipment 
to the seller’s order on a bill of lading not 
taken up by the buyer. In that case the 
Missouri court said: 

“It may be true that if the title has 
passed and nothing remains but to. make 
delivery of possession, the vendor may 
have a right to retain possession until the 
price is paid, and thus compel payment. 
And the vendor’s insistence-is not incon- 
sistent with his claim that the title had 
already passed. In such case the fact 
that the title did pass must be admitted 
or must be established by other evidence 
than the mere retention of the property.” 

In that case it was declared by the 
court, however, that the evidence was in- 
sufficient to show an intention to pass title, 
Plaintiff offered to sell pears at a stated 
Price, “our tracks,” and relied upon this 
phrase of the accepted offer and a claimed 
fruit trade custom under which transpor- 
tation risks rest with the buyer on a sale on 
board cars place of shipment, notwith- 
standing shipment to the seller’s order as 
& means of securing payment. 

It was found that plaintiff had failed 
to prove the existence of such custom, and 
held that if the phrase “our tracks” meant 
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that title should pass at the place of ship- 
ment, that understanding was abrogated 
by a gene nana entered into arrange- 
ment for shipment to the seller’s order. 

Hence, it clearly appears \that the Mis- 
souri decision is not at variance from the 
law laid down in the Rhode Island case 
above referred to, and quite consistent 
with the view that where the parties to a 
sale agree upon shipment f.o.b. point of 
origin, manifesting intention that con- 
structive delivery shall pass at that point, 
a concurrent agreement for shipment to 
the seller’s order, plainly intended for the 
sole purpose of affording security for pay- 
ment of the agreed price, cannot be re- 
garded as placing the risks of transporta- 
tion on the seller. 

The unreasonableness of holding the 
seller under such circumstances can be 
demonstrated by a supposed case, differing 
in facts but not in principle: A mill manu- 
factures 1,000 bbls of flour, and places it 
in storage with a warehouseman. After 
storage charges have accumulated, the 
mill requests that the flour be shipped to it 
at a distant point. 

The warehouseman, having no interest 
in the flour except to collect compensation 
for its previous storage, ships the flour to 
the designated point, but to his own order, 
and attaches the bill of lading to a draft 
drawn on the mill for an amount admit- 
tedly due for storage. Should the flour be 
destroyed in transit, and without pay- 
ment of the draft, would it seriously be 
claimed that the warehouseman must bear 
the loss because the preperky was held 
under his control in such manner? Plainly 
not, because the title, although not actual 
possession, would be in the mill. 

Then why should a seller who has di- 
vested his title by an agreement for a sale 
f.o.b. place of shipment be held liable for 
a loss in transit merely because he has 
adopted the same form of security for 
collecting an amount due him? One who 
has divested his title to property has no 
greater responsibility toward the property 
than one who never had any title to it. 

And, finally, the transaction mentioned 
by our correspondent does not differ in 
legal principle from the case where a mill- 
er sells 1,000 sacks of flour to a customer 
and sets them aside in the corner of his 
warehouse, saying to the buyer: “The flour 
is yours now, but you cannot take it away 
until you pay for it.” The buyer’s agree- 
ment to these terms would certainly ab- 
solve the miller from liability for loss of 
the flour in a burning of his warehouse not 
due to his fault.” ‘ 

There are a few expressions in the re- 
ports of courts not of last resort at vari- 
ance with the view here taken, but it is 
believed that the decisions referred to 
constitute the great weight of judicial 
authority on the subject. 

Remembering that a word in time may 
save a rome am convinced that, where 
it is desired to place the risk of transpor- 
tation on the buyer under a shipment to 
the seller’s order, it will prove highly ad- 
visable to insert in the contract some such 
clause ‘as this: “Transportation at expense 
and risk of buyer,” in addition to the 
customary f.o.b. provision. Many a law- 
suit and still more numerous unlitigated 
controversies would have been avoided by 
the incorporation of some provision of this 
kind to aid in arriving at the intention of 
the parties, instead of leaving the inten- 
tion to be inferred from an interpretation 
of the somewhat elastic term “f.0.b.” 

2. We come to our correspondent’s sec- 
ond question, “Is the customer entitled to 
demand delivery of another car to replace 
the one destroyed?” 

If we are right in our conclusion that it 
was mutually intended, as shown by the 
contract, that delivery should be made 
f.o.b. the mill, it follows that the mill is 
under no further obligation, the case 
standing precisely as if the flour had 
burned after coming actually into the pos- 
session of the buyer. 

On the other hand, if it was mutually 
understood that title should not pass to 
the buyer until taking up of the bill of 
lading, and that the risk of transportation 
should remain with the mill, the case 
would stand technically the same as if the 
mill had wrongfully refused to ship at all, 
entitling the buyer to damages measured 
by the excess, if any, of the market value 
of the flour when and where it should have 
arrived above the contract price. But the 
buyer could not insist upon réplacement 
of the car by another shipment. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 


». 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. ¥ 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of_the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY AN OFFICE MAN WHO HAS HAD EN- 
tire charge of mill office and assisted in 
managing for 12 years where now em- 
ployed; 35 years old; present salary $1,700; 
position offering advancement desired. Ad- 
dress 1153, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED — CONNECTION WITH GOOD 
spring or Kansas mill; 10 years’ experience, 
seven years with one mill as salesman in 
three southeastern states; well acquainted 
with jobbers and bakers; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1145, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN OF EXPERI- 
ence, in mills from 100 to 350 bbis ca- 
pacity; capable of getting 45 to 47 Ibs 
good clear flour out of bushel of wheat; 
have my own tools, and keep mill in best 
of repairs; can come-at once; will come on 
trial; state wages. Address A. Gathman, 
Holdrege, Neb. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
large milling plant; references required. 
Apply 1177, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—MILLERS TO TAKE CHARGE 
of several new 60-bbl midget mills; $100 
month; steady work. Address 1171, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—RELIABLE SECOND MILLER 
for 400-bbl mill; give reference, experience 
and salary in first letter. Address 1169, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILLER 
for a 300-bbl mill located in Nebraska; 
good wages; steady employment. Address 
1181, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH RECORD OF 
success up to the minute; large acquaint- 
ance and many close business friends 
among jobbers, bakers and feed dealers in 
New England; correct work with no 
“come backs”; familiar with flour substi- 
tutes; refer to present employers. Address 
=—_ eare Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEP- 
er for flour mill; must be thoroughly com- 
petent; first-class references required, Ad- 
dress 1175, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO OP- 
erate country mill elevator; want man who 
knows business and can look after retail 
trade; steady work year round; wages $90 
per month. Address Cheyenne Milling Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 








SECOND MILLERS WANTED—WE ARE IN 
need of two first-class second millers at 
once; 1,000-bbl mill located in excellent 
town of 12,000 inhabitants in Kansas; good 
schools; steady job, eight-hour day, $5 per 
day. Address 432, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





A 300-BBL HARD WINTER MILL, IN A 
good town of 5,000 people, wishes a head 
miller who is alert, active, has progressive 
and modern ideas and can properly handle 
the men under him; this is a good oppor- 
tunity for a really live miller; give previous 
experience, references, and age, but do not 
send letters of recommendation. Address 
430, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 





TRAFFIC MAN WANTED—WE HAVE AN 
opening of exceptional opportunity for a 
first-class traffic man capable of handling 
business of a large mill located on Missouri 
River; must be thoroughly experienced 
and be familiar with transit and propor- 
tional rates, handling of claims and every 
department of the business; please do not 
apply unless you are thoroughly equipped; 
give full particulars about yourself and 
complete business history in first letter; all 
correspondence treated in confidence. Ad- 
dress 431, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MILLING 
Co., of Bowdle, S. D., is looking for a good 
man as manager for their 160-bbl mill; 
must be capable of keeping books as re- 
quired by the new milling regulations and 
do all other office work; will pay good 
salary; a permanent position for the right 
man. Address Farmers’ Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co., Bowdle, 8. D. 





FOR SALE—A _ FIRST-CLASS 100-BBL 
spring wheat flour mill, situated in a thriv- 
ing community in the province of Saskatch- 
ewan; good reasons for selling; full partic- 
ulars on application. Apply Box 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, 442 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


FLOUR MILLS FOR SALE—$85,000—600- 
bbl water-power, Minnesota; $35,000—225- 
bbl electric power, Minnesota; $36,000— 
350-bbl steam power, Minnesota; $60,000— 
600-bbl steam power, elevator; $100,000— 
600-bbl water and steam, Minnesota; $130,- 
000—1,000-bbl electric, central Wisconsin; 
$275,000—2,000-bbl, central Iowa; $150,000— 
650-bbl water, central Minnesota; $35,000— 
250-bbl steam, central Iowa; $12,000—125- 
bbl, eastern South Dakota; $16,000—125- 
bbl, eastern North Dakota; $12,000—125- 
bbl electric, near Winona; $11,500—100-bb! 
steam, Wright, Minn; $60,000—250-bbi 
steam, central Iowa; $12,000—130-bbi 
steam, near Fargo; $10,000—125-bbl steam, 
near St. Cloud. Marcus P, Hobart, flour 
mill broker, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—TWO NO. 3 WILLFORD PURI- 
fiers, in good condition. Address H, Kram- 
yee. Northland Rye Mills Co., Stillwater, 

nn. 


QUANTITIES FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
on hand for sale—rolls, shafting, belting, 
scalpers, sifters, engines, boilers, old and 
new mills. Marcus P. Hobart, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE OR LEASE, OR DESIRE A 
partner with $4,000; 75-bbl mill; plansifter 
system; 28-foot head water-power. For 
heat write Box 452, Cannon Falls, 

nn. 





FOR SALE—TWO 1,000-BU PER HOUR 
capacity Sonander Automatic scales, prac- 
tically new, in first-class condition, being 
replaced with larger scales. Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., Wellington, Mo. ° 





FOR SALE—ONE 150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS 
engine; one 75 h-p Chandler & Taylor en- 
gine; three power pumps; one duplex steam 
pump; all in good working order. The 
Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, Minn. 





LIST YOUR MILL PROPERTY, MILL 
equipment or idle machinery with us; give 
us full description and price; we have in- 
quiries for the above. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, P. O. Box 31, Commerce Sta- 
tion, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 





IF YOU NEED AN EXTRA MACHINE OR A 
complete unit, we may have just what you 
want in used machinery for immediate 
shipment at haif the price of new; write 
us. Mills Machinery Exchange, P. O. Box 
31, Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 





Box Cars 
5—32 ft. 8 in. 60,000 cap. 4—36 ft. 60.000 cap. 
1—M ft. 4 in. @,000 cap. All first class. 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


Light and Heavy Rails, Boilers, 
ngines, Air Compressors 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following 
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firms to be rae ag reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Joun E. Greracury, President 
Maurice J. Counen, ‘Secretary and Treasurer 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


We Make a Specialty of ete Beers Mill Products 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








All Grades of Millfeed 


-~ RED DOG=«. 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


% Member of the Food Administration. 








Bran Shippers ANDREWS & co. Flour Exporters 


SPECIAL PATENTS, STRAIGHTS AND CLEARS 
MINNESOTA, KANSAS AND CANADIAN 
Cable Address: “ANDREWS,’’ MINNEAPOLIS 





RIEGGER GRAIN Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


56 Chamber of Commerce 





‘SCREENINGS ~— 






Corn 
Products 


The 

Largest 

Feed Just now we are “snowed under” 

with orders for all sorts of wheat 

Dealers substitutes but are doing our best 
in to take care of customers. — First 
the come, first served. 

West 

ai aaa Kemper Mill & Elevator Co. 
= KANSAS CITY, MO. 


*% Member of the Food Administration. 




















Guaranty Flour Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. L. STEVENS 


Sell Your Flour 


Exporters of through © 
Hard Spring Wheat Hard Winter Wheat 


FLOUR RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Cable Address: “GuARANTY”’ BROKER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1887 Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
London Representative, J. E. Srsvens 


First—A sample of your flour. 


Second—A wire trom you as to 

price. 
Third—My acceptance, arrival 

draft terms. FRANK G. CLARK 
Fourth—Y ou ana I have rae Royal Insurance Building 

a trade and profit. CHICAGO, ILL. 








We Need Barley Flour, Corn Flour, 
Corn Meal and Grits Send samples and quotations. 
New York Sales Office, E 12 Produce Exchange NEW CENTURY co. 








Manufacturers and Exporters of | 
FlourandGrain Products 
Correspondénce solicited 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
OHIOAGO, U. 8. A. 


Screenings | 


FRANK A. PIERCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS anp DULUTH, MINN. 


H. 8. Pearlstone 3940 South Union Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ALWAYS IN THE 


FEED get 
MARKET FOR ... fore us 


MAURICE PINCOFFS COMPANY 


1112 Webster Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Exporters of Flours ¥; F. B. PORE 
ond Mill Feeds | | i=" FLOUR &. 


H, WEHMANN & OO. Correspondence solicited. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 14 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Riverside Flour ey 








Established 1890 
WeWant Your Flour 3... nora 
toSellinChicago  iottions, 

V. THOMPSON'CO. 


326 Madison St., cor. Market, On10AGo, ILL. 


Petersen Bros. & Co. 
Reeeivers and Exporters of 


FLOUR 


1117 Royal Insurance Building, CHICAGO 
Advances made on consignments 








Wheat Flo ur Be; Weitzman-Tipp Co. 

702 Royal  Jocernaes Building Buy ers 
WANTED Sepa Now Pee hieng 7 
ssidiniabeiiihateah am Want Barley Flour 

HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & LARSEN 
600-606 Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 5% 





Mail Samples, Telegraph. Prices 
to 





Wanted: Wheat—Rye—Corn Products 
| SIEGMUND STEEG 





1042 National Life Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘J. E. Hersert Co. 


Spring—Winter— Kansas 


327 South La Salle St. 
FLOURS Chicago 
Send Samples 3936 Wallace St. 
NAME PRICES CHICAGO 




















